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Depakt-Ment oe' The: lNTE;niOR, 

Bureau of* Education, 
Washington, Fchntary 19, 1918. 

Sir : To niiike more valimble to the jieople tliosc th'ings from which- 
till' people are iicciistoinetl to derive value has very appropriately 
Ihou said to be the prime business of legislators. That the school- 
hniise,' whose value'to the people is already great, may become still 
more, valuable to them, is the purpose of the conimunity-organiza- 
(iou movement whicli this bureau has undertaken to foster. 

A great democracy like burs, e.xtendihg ov^ more than three and 
one-half million square miles of territory and including more (han 
100,000,000 people, must* be alive, intelligent, and virtuous in all 
i(s parts. Every unit of it mu>tt be democratic. The ultimate unit 
in every .State, Territory, and posse.ssion of the United States is 
the school district. Every .school district should therefore be a little 
deinoeracy, and the schoolhouse shoul^ be the community capitol. 
lleiy the people should meet to discuss among themselves their com- 
mo_n inferest^ and to devise methods of hel])ful cooperation. Ik 
.‘■iioiild also he the social center of the community, where all the people 
conie tpgctlier in a neighborly way oh terms of democratic equality, 
le.un to knoM' each other, rind e.vteiul and enrich their community 
%ympathi(js. 

For this purpose the schoolhouse is specially fitted; it is nonscc- 
tarian and nonpartisan; the property of no individual, group, or 
clique, but the common property of all; the one, place in every Com- 
munity in which all have equal rights and all are eipially at home. 
The schoolhouse is also made sacred to every family and to the com- 
tniinity as a-whole by -the fact that it is the home .of their children 
and the training place of future citizens. Here ji^ members of thw 
community may appropriately send themselves te^hool to each other 
-andiearn from each other of things pertaining to the life of the local 
community, the State, the Nn<;Jon, and the world. - 

'The appropriation , of the. schoolhouse for community -u^ - hail' 

; , . •> bie^h called ' th^g he_w-.deihocrac^^^^^ ..These 


-V f jfacta- are ;npt‘ihem’ butikhe'^elfe^ tl 
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LF.rrKR OF TaAXS.'\[|JTAL, 


Hinoiints^to ii now (ii^c'uUM-^ 'I iu‘ Xiitjoii^s ii*iincdiate mvd ti> ino- 
biiizo the sent inieiits of tho propN- and to make a\ a liable the material* 
resources has directed special a(lenti*m to tiie schuoihouse as ail 
eilective a^uicy ready-made to its Iiaiid for thi^ juirpose. Tiie na- 
tioiial' mip(»rtam;e^of this new or^nmization is e\idenced hy the fact 
that tlu'. i.omieil ot National Defense has planned a nation-wide 
inounnent to or^rmii^c sehool distriets or similar i-omiunni ties of the 
l;niti‘d States as the nltiinate hraiiclu's of its coinu*ii of ilefonse svs- 
tein. helicvin^r that the or*raniza! ion of eommiiiiii ies will (‘mdtle tlio. 
(onneil of National Defense to |nit directly la'fore the individual 
oitizen tlie fn'ods of the X id ion, to ei’eate ami unify tlndr sinitiinent, 
and to mohilize j^id direct tlieir ell'orts for the dehms.* of tlie Xatiom 

Tn order that 4ids oiMrani/.at ion may ho most ellVciivo iwid he made 
ponimnent, the comikmI has expressed n tlosiro to (‘oojxn'atc with tho 
BniOHn of Kdtication. and I Ikmc, detitiled om» of the specialists in 
ooinmnnity or^mni/„t ion to co<>i)eruto witji the eoimeil for the accain- 
plislunent of onr common pm j)osc. Tlyif the people may have in- 
formation in re^nird to coinmnnity (h-jranization in its simplest fhrm, 

I reconirneiid that'tln* nnmnscript transmitted herewith he puhlislual 
os ft bulletin of the Unreau of , Falucation. It has been prepared at • 
my re<iues( by Di . IlemV E. Jackson, the bureau s s]>eclal a<rtmi in 
cohuunnity orerani/ation. 

Kespoct fully snhmiUed. 


The SKeuK'i'Ain dC t jin I \i luiioa.' 


V. V. C’nAXTON, 

( om m.hi^wryn\ 



^ our SlatCy in extending its national defense organization by 
the c’loatioji of coninjuniiy rouneils, is in iny opinion making an ad- 
vanre of viral signifieiuu’e. It will, I believe, result when thoroughly 
(‘arried out in welding the Nation together as no nation of great 
si/(dms been welded before. It will build up from the bottom au 
undorstamling and sympathy alul unity of purp«)se and etfort which 
^^iil no doubt liave an iiutiiediule tuid decisi\*e ciFect upon o\ir great 
underl akiiig. ^ou will iind it. 1 think, not so much ii new* task as 
ii u II ideation of existing elforts; a fusion of energies now too much 
siaiUired and at times s(nuewhatX'on fused into one harmonious and 
elleetivc* power. * • 

It is only by extomiing your (ugunization to small communities 
that every citizen of (be State gnn be readied and toadied with the ■ 
inspiration of the eoiiunon cause. The schoolliouse has been sug- 
gested, as an apt though not essential center for your local council. 
It symbolizes one of the first fniits of such an organization, namely, 
die spreading of the realization of the great truth that it is each 
one of us as an indi\ iduid citizen xiyfim whom rests the ultimate' 
responsibility. Through this great organization we will express with 
udderl emphasis our will ‘to win and our confidence in the utter 
righteousness of our purpose. 

_ ; * Woodrow Wilson. 

Tiu: WiurKdlovsK. * , 

^ Marrh 13. ihs. ^ » • . ' * ^ 

[Letter fo ciminnen of State Councils of I>ofeu>(e.J ■ 





FOREJVORD. 

TIio chaHcnge of the World War to all thoughtful people is to 
drganizo human life on saner and juster lines in the construction of 
a better sort of world. This bulletin aims to make a suggestion 
toward an answer to this challenge. 

The sorrow and tragedy of the war cause men and women every- 
where to ask themselves not only what sort of a world they ought to 
work for, but also how and where they can begin to work for it. 
To find a practical answer to these questions is the persistent prayer 
of all who believe in democracy. Honest prayer is the expression of 
a dominant desire for what we believe is best and also the tcillirwness 
to cooperate in brlnginff it to pass. The following pages are ad- 
dressed to those who arc willing to cooperate in answering their own 
prayers, to those who know what sort of*world they ought to work 
for but are at a l6ss to know what is the best instrument to be used 
for constructing it. This bulletin suggests such an instrument. 

It IS jf curious fact that usually it is comparatively easy to interest 
fen men iri^n indefinite scheme about which they have nothing to 
do but talk, v^hereas it is difficult to induce one man to undertake a 
more modest but definite piece of constructive work. But the war 
has awakened the desire of all people of good will to do soniethiru/. 
they want to make a motor-reaction to the war’s challcnoe They 
say: “We see what needs to be done. What is fhe best instrument 
with which to do it? -That is the difficult thing to fincl.”. The 
suggestion here made is intended for such people, who have dis- 
cover^ the ilitUi ty-of attempting to purify the water in a well by a. 
painting the pump, and who therefore >^ek a constructive plan in 
the process aWbuilding a better world. 

The instrument here suggested is The Community Center, which 
may be ptft into operation anywhere, in city, village, orwuritiwside. 

If we desire to get anywhere, we have to start from somewhere. The 
’ from is where -we are,' The best point of contact with 

^ tile world problem, raised anew by the war, is to be found in the 
xc^^unity where we live, for the .world problem existtf in . every 
^ co^u^ty ip Amenca. ^ AH political, questions, if con^defod-fSa-S''^ 
. mentalMiwi|lJ)o.|ound:to.appli.tA 


FOBEWOBD. 


local, iiationiil, and international. The international problem is now, 
and has always been, how to organize and keep organized a method 
<‘f imitual understanding by which nations may wx>p>erate rather 
(hail compete with each other. The national problem is to do the 
same for the social and economic forces within the Nation itself. 

1 he problem in any local -copimunity is to do the same for the forces 
operating in that community. With reference to this present and 
pei inanent world problem the writer has attempted to. answer two 
(|iies(ions — what is a community center, and how ought it tobo oi^an- 
i/.ed. lie has endeavored to make the answer as brief as Inay bo 
consistent with clearness. 

Our three most urgent national needs are to mobilize intelligence, 
food, and money. But it is not possible to mobilize them until wo 
lirst mobilize Uie peojile. The Nation's present need has made appar- 
cat the necessity of organizing local communities. The Council of 
^ational Defense discovered it through its experience in the war. 
The Bureau of Education hadtiegiin the task Ve entered the. 

«ar. These two organizations have now united their forces for the, 
accomplishment of their common purpose to promote community' 
organization tliroughout the Nation. The slogan of the oneis,“ Every 
scliool district a conununity council for national service.” The 
slogan of the other is>“ Every schoolhouse a community cqpitol and 
oi'cry community a little democracy.” 

1 lesidcnt ilson has clearly indicated (he profound significance of 
(Ids movement in the letter he wrotc^to commend it. He elsewhere 
says that our present need is ‘^to arouse and inform the people so 
that each individual may be able to play his part intelligently in our 
great struggle for detjj^ 09 racy and justice.’? This is a perfect sUte- 
iiient of the aim of our movement. With the addition of one word it 
would bo a complete description of it. That one word is “organize” 
The aim of tliQ movement— to arouse and inform the people, to enable 
each individual to play his part intelligently— can he achieved only , 
when the people organize themselves. 

The creation of a democratic and intelligent social order is essen- 
tially the same task, whether our approach to it be local, national, or 
international. This fact has been clearly understood by thmkers aa 
far back as Socrates, who said: “Then, without determining as yet 
whether war does good or harm, this much we may aflfirn), that now 
"'re have discovered war to be derived from causes which, are iltoH 
the causes of almost all the ev&in States, private as well a? public,* 
Anyone, .^ftn^fpre, who attempts tojreipove theae causes in' a Idc^ 
^inmunity is wor^pg at a world pfoblein,! Si|d| he attempts to. 

. 5 remove them iJf betweMi nations is obliged, ^hbdrder to presetwe-l^^ 
ht^esty and self-respect, to make the samV effort within his oim 





A COMMUMTY CENTER— WHAT IT IS AND HOW 
TO ORGANIZE IT. 


PART I. 


WHAT IS A COMMUNITY CENTER? 


THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 

'•All men naturally desire knowledge,” is (he buoyant sentence 
a>i(li which Aristotle begins his gieat book on Ethics. It states 
our gi-ound of hope for, the possibility of progress and for tlie suc- 
cc.'ss of democracy. No democratic form of go-vemment can long 
endure without jwpular education or thouneans of acquiring it. 
The first and chief aim of the community center movement is to 
deepen the content and broaden the sooi)e of tjie term “ education ” 
and to extend the actiA-itics of the public k-hools so, that they m^v 
evolve into people’s universdties. 

When it is remembered that only 10 per cent of the adult citiaens 
have had a high-school education and only iO per cent have ever 
completed the grammar grades, it bAomes apparent that one of our 
greatest national needs is a- university for tlie education of grown 
men and women. The public school as a community center is the 
answer to this national need. The community center nmvement 
recognizes the fact that the mind matures more slowly than tlie 
body and th^ education is a life-long process. . While the public 
school is dedicated primarily to the welfare of the child, it is be- 
coming. daily more evident that th« Nation’s welfare requires it to - 
us^ for adults and youths as well.* Notwithstanding the iket 
that it is our finest American invention and tlie most maoc^ful 
social eaterprise ever undertaken, its §oldeni age lies before it. If : 
IS now bekg diawvered anew in its possibilities>-ft)r larger ' 
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equipment by adults. In every part of the country tliere is'a mani 
fest tendency for the public school to develop into a house of the 
^ple to be used by them for “mutual aid in self-development” 
I'lns is the significant fact at the heart of the coiniiiunitv center 
movement and the touchstone of its value for the national welfare. 

THE COMMUNITY C.4PITOL. 


“The walls of Sparta arc built of Spartans,” .sang an old poet. 
Ihe walls of America likewise are built of Americans. The primary 
function of the public schools is to make, not merely good men and 
women, but good citizens for the Kepublic. From the standpoint of 
crtizenship, therefore, every sohoolhousc ought to bo used as a pollimr 
j) flcc. his is the first logical stop tf^ward ntuking^ it the coininuiiity 
capitol, although' it may not be the first step chronologically. This 
use of the schoolhousc would save evepy State nianv thousands of 
dollars each year. When the people already own these houses, con- 
veniently distributed in every section of the country, why slmuld 
public funds be wasted in rent for other buildings? ' But economy 
while a sufficient, is not the chief reason for making tlic schoolhouse 
a polling place. The best reason is the ideal for which the ballot 
box stands. It is the symbol of citizenship in America. As such it 
dc^rves a worthy place. In the last presidential election. President 
Wilson voted in a fire-engine house in Princeton, and Candidate 
Hughes voted in a laundry in New York City. Hitherto any kind 
of a place has been considered fit for the highest act of citizenship. 

In the Hebrew republic the symbol of the nation was a small richly 
decorated box called the “Ark of the Covenant.” It was kept in the 
most honored place in the national Temple at the capital. The corre- 
sponding emblehr In the American Bepublic is the ballot box. It 
ought to occupy a place befitting its importance. The one fitting 
place is the public schoolhouse, the community capitol and the temple 
of American democracy. Moreover, the voting instrument, which is 
the chief national eniblem in evciy- democracy, shpuld be constijicted 
with architectural dignity and established permanently in theschool- 
. house, because of the ideals it embodies and the supreme function it 
serves. It would thus be a perpetual reminder that the function of 
the school is to make citizens for the Republic. It would cause the 
question repeatedly to be asked. What kind of school subjects aro 
1^ calculated to make good citizens-? It would help to keep the 
j|Mculum vitalized, by connecting it with practical and national 
iprocessea 





Is a false eurnculum. The m|nifi;^t"fi#ai»dt not the ‘ 
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coiulition in wliich it is, but the dii-ection in which it is moving. It’s 
- safety, like that of an individual, lies in moving on. It will b® 

• .stimulated to move on by making the practice of citizenship to be its 
qoal. A constant reminder of the practice of citizenship is the pres- 
ciu-e of the polling instrument in the school. 

• 

THE COMMUNITY FORUIU. 

It may or it may not have been a mistake to have granted suffrage 
to the av.erage man. An educational and character qualification for 
\mting may now be the wiser policy to pursue in regard to both men 
and V. omen, for no man is fit to govern another unl^ he has suffi- 
( lent self-control to govern himself, and yet no man, however intel- 
ligent, can be trusted to govern anothef man without his consent. At 
■ any rate, universal manhood suffrage is the present fact, and nothing 
IS so convincing as a fact. Inasmuch as the right to. vote on public 
policies is now in the hands of the average man, it is of paramount 
imi)ortance that he should be given the opportunity to make himself . 
lit to ijcrform this function intelligently. This is the necessity on 
which the community forum fundamentally rests. It is a school for 
ciiizonsliip. 

The community forum is the meeting of citizens in their school- 
honse for the courteous and orderly discussion of all questions which 
concern tlieir common welfare. A comniimity may begin with ques- 
I ions ill which local interest is manifest, such as good roads, or public 
licalth, or the method of raising and spending public funds, or 
-methods of production and transportation of food producta A dis- 
cussion of these questions will reveal at once the fact that they 
transcend local limits. A road is built to go somewhere, and it will 
relate one community to another. Local health conditions can not 
be maintained without considering other localities, for the causes of 
local di.seasc frequently lie elsewhere. 

A local community pays part of th& revenue raised by the' county. ~ 
ihe e.xpenditure of these funds, therefore, is the affair of the local 
community. The same is true of the administration of State funds. 

, The question of production and transportation is no longer regarded 
, ns a rural problem or a city problem, but a national problem.’*^^e 
reason why no community should live for iti^lf is because none exists 
by itself. Every conmmbity is at the center of several concentric ci- 
des. The subjects of most, value for discussion in a local forum ate C’ 
those' which comi^Jt yvith county, State, and National interesti' 
And he;^ li|^, the value- ot the forum. 

^ -P' 

‘ callea “A Wmdow i® th(s Weet,’’ the purpose of which te to'aoquim 

new Ideas frc«b IhigJiyjd and'^Am^ that l)enmart may use' 
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for its own improveiuent. Such a course slioulcl be in (ho curriculum 
of every public school. The aim of (Jie forum i'. to put a new window 
into the ipentul outlook of every community. The value of nn o]>en 
mind can not be calculated. Every great leader of (he -world'.s 
thought and action bus insisted on it.s indispensable importance 
Confucius e.xpressed it in the golden phrase ••mental liospitality." 
Socrates used a phrase out of which was coined the word “ phil- 
■ osopher.” lie said, I am not a wise man; I am a lover of wisdom, 
f^tic =i)irit of truth.” So highly did he regard it that he called it a 
holy spirit. The reason why these masterful leaders of men so- 
prized^ the habit of being opeii-miiuh'd is because they undei-stood 
that without mental hospitality no jirogress in any lino is possible. 

Ours is a Government by public opinion.'' It is obvious that the 
public welfare requires that public opinion be informed and cducate<l. 
T-he forum is an instrument fitted to'meet the most urgent public, 
need. It is organized not on the basis of agreement, bnt of difference. ' 
It aims not at nfiiforniity, but unity. It would be a stupid and un- 
progi-essivc world if all were forced to think alike. We are under 
no obligation to agree with each other, but us noighboi-s and ok mem-, 
bers of America it is our moral and patriotic duty to make the at- 
tempt to understand each other. 

Public discussion renders a great variety of services to spiritual 
end social progress. It puts a premium on intelligence, .liberates a 
community from useless customs, puts a check on hasty action, secures 
united approval for measures proposed, creates the spirit of toler- 
ance, promotes cooiKTiition, and best of ail'iind hardest of all it equijis 
citizens with the ability to differ in opinion withoutjjdiffering in 
feeling. This hubil can bo nctpiired only through jiictice. 'tIio 
forum furnishes the means for mutual undei-standing.^ It aims to 
create public-inindedness. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB. -/ , 

The basic assumption of the eommuni^y center movement is that 
democracy is the organization of society on the basis of friendship. 
^ Man is a political animal,” said Aristotle. He requires the compan- 
umship of his fellows. His happiness is largely linked up with their 
approval. ^ His instinctive need for fellowship leads him to create a 
sort of social center out of anything available for the purpose. The 
post office has served ns such n village center, but the free delivery 
mail is destroying ite social uses. The comer store has' acquired 
fame as an informal forum and neighborlj^club, but the mail-order 



friendly terms RxW"nln^bB^BV mWi?b^^^ 

and economic it to wrtmotioiL 
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1 he post office, ccH’uer store, ami saloon are passing as social cen- 


ters, but they must be replaced with something better if they are not 
to be replaced with soiuetliiiig worse. For only he can''destroy who. 
can replace. The public school therefore stands before an open door 
of Opportunity to become a neighborhood club, where the people can 
meet on terms which *^)reserve tlieir self -respect V Almost every indi- 
\ iduul lives in the cciitef of several concentric cireles. There is the 
little inner circle of his intellectual anJ spiritual conii'ades; then the 
larger circle of his friends; beyond that the still larger circle of those 
with whom the business of life brings him into contact; and the 
largest circle of all includes all menibe jig of as fellow 

citizens. There neeil be no conflict among these circles, up sugges- 
tion of inferiority -or superiority.^ It is never to be forgotten that ; 
tliese circles are concentric. The exjx'riences of life make them natu- 
ral and necessary. 

The oomin unity center is limited'^<)nly hy this last and largest cii*cle. 
It seelvs to broaden the basis of wnity among men, to multiply their 
l)oints of contact, to consider those interests which all havenn com- 
mon. It is not difficult to discover that these are bigger, both in 
number and importance, than the things which separate nienjt The 
list of things which can only be achieved as joint enterprises is long.* 
Ktmdscan only be built by comraunity cooperation. Only so can the 
community's health be safeguarded. Food, ^ clothing, and shelter are 
the common needs of all. Production and 'transportation are there- 
fore (piestions of social s(>rvice. The Greek wprd for ‘'private.’’ 
peculiar to oneV self, unrelated to the inteiest of others, is the origi- 
nal of our word “ idiot.” The corresponding modern term in oar i 
common speech is “ crank.” The community center is a sure cure for 
“cranks.” It aims to promote public-mindedncss. 

The schoolhouse used as a neighborhood club renders therefore an i 
invaluable public service. It seeks to create the nei^bo^y spirit 
essential for cohftei’ted action. The means employed are various — 
ganies, folk dances, dramas, chorus singing — which require the sub-^ 
ordination of self to cooperative effort, dinner parties, where the 
people break bread in celebration of their communion with each other 
ns neighbors. These activities not "only render a service to the indi- 
vidual by promoting hi^ happiness and decreasing liis loneliness, 
they discover in the community unsuspected abilities and unused 
resources. To set (Ssem to work not only develops the individual but 
euric^es the ccnnmuniiy life. . * " ' 

The toae is tnie odf the spirit of play to To cultivate the 
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struction bj himself, but ke must organize in order to produce. He 
must cooperate in order to play. He can not monopolize the victory; 
he fhust sliare it with the team. .Play thus develops the spirit of 
sportsmanship, the. willingness to play fair, the capacity to be a 
good loser. - ’ 

• . It thus becomes apparent that the neighborhood club furnishes the 
key to the possible solution of a variety of problems — the Americani- 
zation problem, for example. The object of«ie community-center 
movement is to achieve ‘‘freemen’s citizenship,” both for native and 
fcA.;eign-born alike. But citizenshiji means membership. It is obvi- 
ous that the teaching of English to.aliens is not sufilcient to make 
them members of America. To acquire the language as a means of 
communication with their fellows is, of coiu’se, a necessary jirelimi- 
nary. But it is only a means to an end. If they are ever to feel* 
that they belong with us, the right hand of fellowship must be- ex- 
tended to^thein. The neighborhood spirit alone can create in them 
the spirit of America. One of the by-laws of the constitution of the 
Hebrew republic was to this effect: “Love yc, therefore, the resident 
..alien, for ye were resident aliens in the land of fi^rypt.” This law 
does not enjbin citizens to teach them the language of the land. The 
necessity for that is assumed. The chief thing needful, it says, is t,o 
Io|e them, friendliness is not only the soul of deinocracv but also 
Ihe^most succ^sful method of securing practical results. The com- 
munity center is the most available and effective instrument through 
which this method can be applied. The process of Americanization 
consists essentially not in learning a language but in acquiring a • 
.spirit. w 

Cooperation and the ^rit of sportsmansliip are indispensable 
qualities for citizens of a democracy. The spirit and purpo S3 of a 
neighborhood club are clearly suggested by the significant questions 
y asked and answered by a negro bishop of Kansas. “ When is a man 
{ lost ? ” he asked. . “A man is never lost when he doesn’t know where 
I die is, for he always knows where he iS wherever he is. A man is lost 
xs'hen he 'doesn’t know where the other folks fere.” 

the home and school league. 

' , 

The free public schoot is at once the product and safeguard of 
deniwracy* The kind of public* school^ therefore, which a com? 
munity has is an accurate index of its community consciousness and 
.|ts estunate of democratic ideals. “The av^age farmer and rural 
y ' ^®^^her,” says J* Coates, “think of the ruroT sK^hool os‘ a : little equips 
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for the word “little” in the above statement, to magnify the work 
and function of the school, to make it worthy to occupy a larger place 
in the people’s thouglit and affection. This is the work which Home 
and School Leagues are now doing. The community Center in no 
wise interferes with their work. It is not a rival ’but an ally. Its 
plan is to give to and not to take from the Home and School League. 
Indeed, it is probable that the Home and School League quite gen- 
erally may become the parent organization out bf which will be'bom 
ihc community center. This is the nnfural^ and logical thipg to 
linjipen, and in many places it is the process of development now in 
operation. Wherever this occurs it is against the natural order for 
ihe mother to be jealous of the daughter. If and when a Home and 
School league expands itself into a commuiyty eenttr, it ought to 
h('cc)mc a department of the community organization. 

By' becoming a department of a larger organizni'ion and limiting 
itself to its own special task, the Home and School I.a!ague will not 
()iil\ do its work better, but it will find it more than sufficient to occupy 
nil its time. Its specific work is to promote the progi’ess of the school 
and to improve the school equipment. To this end it seeks to secure 
closer cooperation between the home and school, the parents and 
teachers. When Afadain icle Stael asked Xapoleon what was needed 
to improve the educational system of France, he replied, “Better 
iiiothors.” The noblest influence on any child is that of a good 
mother. Every school, therefore, ought to strive to keep a close bond 
lietwecn the home and itself. It ought to do so not only for the sake 
of the children while they arc in school but also before they come to 
•srhool and after they leave it. To build battlements around girls and 
lioys at the point of their greatest danger, during the period between 
HI and 21, when they are most neglected,, is a task worthy in itseli 
to enlist the deepest interest and occupy the entire energy of the 
Home and School Ixiugue. 

The three uiiscttled questions which schoolmasters are i^lways de- 
bating— the content of the curriculum, the metho(kof teaching, and 
the business management — will be illuminated if there is brought to 
bear upon them the viewpoint of parents who own and support the, 
schools and who are interested to get the proper return on their in- 
vestment. The same will be true of all school questions if consider^ 
horn the standpoint of the community center. It will connect school 
activities with life processes. This means vitality for the sch(^ 
For,' as th^ ^at educational reformer Gruiidtvig said, “Any schQtdv 
that has its beginning, in the alphabet and its 'ending onijf in book 
Jenrtiitigisafschqoloflieath.’’ , t ' v" 

. home 
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ciul aim to develop tho typ,e of teacher descrihed in. Herbert Quick’s 
“Ihe Hrown arouse.*' It will endeavor to secure for teachers not 
> only a larger degree of moral sup])ort but more adequate financial 
support, which is not the only thing needful, but ibt first thing- need- 
ful toward the attafnmont of this goal. The constructive service ren- 
dered to the Kepublit* b}* public-sidiool teachers is us important, if 
4 U)t the most important, rendered by any class of public servants, and 
they are not inercenai*y or lacking in heroic devotion to the common 
welfare. But it is idle tjjftex))ect that the right type of teacher can 
be secured or retained wiinout a <Ie<!ent living wage. If Henry Ford 
is able to make $5 the miriimuiu daily wage for the work of producing 
his ma(‘hines, tliere is stilt more justification for fixing this as the 
rainiihuni for the far more delicHte and diflicult business of making 
citizens for the Nation. When a eomnuinitv oilers sucli a Avage. then 
and then only will it be able to secure a $5 type of person for the 
position. In ordei’ to retain tliein after they are secured there oiiglit 
to be a sch(K)I manse — a teachei‘s’ house — as part of the neces.sary * 
equipment of cveiy sidiool. Froper sniqmrt and housing in ^der to 
secure the right type of teacher in itself constitutes a worthy program 
for this department. 

The home ami school department will naturally have charge of such 
school-extension activities as evening classes for youths and adults. 
The.se classes should be designed not onl\- as a part of the work 
in the Americanization of immigrants, but for thed^etter equipment 
of all citizens. “ It is the prime business of legislators,” said Con- 
fucius, to make more valuable to tlie people those thing.s from 
which the people are uccustoincd to tlferive value.” This states in^ 
trief the function of the home and school department. The Nation s 
destiny was decided at the beginning by the establishmimt, for tlio 
first time in the modern world, of a free public-school system. To 
keep vital its procc.sse^ and to improve its e<piipment that it may be 
still iiioro valuable to tho people is the chief business of this depart- 
'ment. 

THE COMMUNITY BANK. 

The purpose of discussion in a community forum is not entertain- 
ment but action. It is responsible discussion; (hat is, it is discus- 
sion by citizens who beat* the responsibility for voting on the .question 
under discussion. Such questions will be many and various. Some • 
have a temix)rary and some a permanent value. They will nat- 
urally grow, out of community-center activities.*^ But in order to 
guarantee that these social recreational and 'educational* activities 
gh^ ^ related to life tliere ought^ to be established on© or two 
de[^Hiident$,to,meet concrete Iiunian,^^ds.. 

One of the best 6f ia a cqwmunij^ btink^^^ |t oMy meet® 
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ii ;is a mciins of moral culture. A comrmmity bank is primarily iv 
savings bank both* for cliildrcm and adults. As regards children, ifc 
' (Might, so far as possible, to be a part of the ciuTieulum of the school. 
Snell banks are no^\' coiuliicted iy many sx-’hools for children. Coop- 
ciaiice banks arc conducted for adults in some States under the 
name of credit unions. New York State has a good law on credit 
unions, on wbh’h the laws of other States have been modeled. 

but a n?al cc)mmunity bank is designed to serve other purposes 
llian tho.se (>f saving. Its aim is to multiply the efficiency of the 
people’s savings by pooling them for cooperative uses. Its aim is to 
capitalize cliaracter and to democratize credit. It serves a coni- 
mfinity use by enabling the people to do jointly’’ what they can not 
do scpnrat(?ly. By clubbing thejr resources they can use their own' 
Mioney for their own productive purposes. 

Sum'll 1 bank, operated f(>r the common welfare, will not only 
furnish the y^orking capital for community enterprises, but will also 
be a loan society. It will make small short-time loans to its members 
(»n reasonable terms. It will thus become the salvation of the poor 
from the tyranny and degradation of the loan shark. It will also 
mala; large ioug-fiine loans to vonpg men and women ^o desire 
to marry and start homes, in order/to enable them to l>ec()mfe the 
owners of houses. It will permit them to repay the loan on the 
aiiioiiization plan. No coininunity could render a fnore statesman- 
like service to its members. T\\\ service already rendered by built^- 
ing and loan associations, which are in fact cooperative banks, is a 
giu^rantee of the success of the plan. There are in the United States 
7,o;)4 such associations, with a membership of 3,5G8,S4'2, and assets 
amounting to $l,6i)6J07,041.* These figures are elo(pieut and tell a 
significant story. They show’ how ready is tl>e response of men to 
the o^ortunity of o\Yning their owi\%houses and that this opportunity 
needs to be vastly extended. The motto of the United States league 
of these associations is “The American Home, the Safeguard of 
American Liberties.’^ The motto is both sentimental. and accurately 
true. The well-being of a nation depends primarily upon the exist- 
ence of conditions under which family life may be promoted and 
fostered. The family is the true social unit, older than church o# 
state and more important than eith^. The welfare of family life is 
every statesman’s chief concern. 

The community bank enters not only a vitally important, but. a 
practically unoccupied field, and will meet felt needs unmet at 
present. The. cooperative handling qf credit is not new. It has 
been done in Europe for 60 years witlrmarked success. The cgm* 
mupity bank is the adaptation American^ of 

X ; : Raiffeisen fia^k d^^Q^many,^^ J 
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it 19 of the people, in that it receives the people’s money; it is ly 
the people, in that it is operated by the people themselves; it is for 
the people, in that the money is used for the welfare of the people 
who saved it.’ ' 

A community bank s ability to render these needed public services 
depends ivholly on tlic people's desire and capneifv to save and tlieir 
willingness to pool their savings. To cultivate the habit of thrift 
is the first necessity. That America needs to acipiirc this habit is 
too obvious to need comment. Americans are the least provident of 
peoples. ( (impaled with a list of 14 other nation.s, the number of 
people out of every thousand who have savings accounts is bnly about 
one-si.\th as many in America as in the nation highest on this li.st, 
and. less than one-half as many as iivthe nation lowest on the list. 
.Switzerland stands highest, with o.al. Dohniflrk is next, with 442. 
Ihcj lowe.st is Italy, with 220. But in America^ ispmly 00. 

Hie economic welfare of a community, however', is not the mrsst 
important resiflt which the hahit of thrift produces. .Since money is 
the commonest reiiresentativc of value and a syiiibbi of the propmty 
sense, it is the liest practical means of moral' culture. A community 
bank will furnish the hest antidote for the comnion desire-to get 
something for nothing, “the determination of the ownership, of 
property by appeal to chance.’’ thediahit of gambling, which is dis- 
torting the moral .sens^ of all classes of peopl^. 

The community hank is designed to promote an ethical view of 
money. When we consider that if a intju cams $100 for a month’s 
labor he has put into this money hi.«^phy.sical force, his nervous 
energy, his brain power, that part of his life, lias heeii given away 
in return for it, then money becomes a sacred thing. When w'c 
consider the humiliatiqn and sufTerihg.of a de.stitiite old age en- 
tailed hy a lack of economy, then the need of thrift assumes a new 
significance, \yiien one considers how manifold are the bearings of 
money on the lives of men, and how many are thewirtues with which 
money Is liiixcd ni>— hnne-sty, justice, generbsity, frugality, fore- 
thought, and self-sacrifice— an ethical view of it is iinescapable. 

A small comgj^ncy is necessary to make life what it ought to be 
for every maih^pecially in a (teuiocracy. “ Wioever.has sixpence,” 
said Carlyle, is sovereign over all to the extent of that sixpence ; 
commands coolis to feed him, philosophers to teach him, kings to 
mount guard over him, fo the e.xtent of that sixpence.” An ass Ad 
competence, however small, -gives the priceless blessing of inS? 
pendence. Not only, personal health and happiness but social and 
jpolitical independence are involved in a man’s saving fund. ^ The kind 
find amount yftervice which a gpmmuhity bank caji render tb demo ’ 
crati^ideilsJi?,l^yphd'Calcdali6n^^ ' -- 
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llie fundamental aim of tlie community-ccnfer movement is to 
H'liire cooperation for tlie common welfare. But if cooperation is 
lo he anj thing more than a beautiful dream, there must be coopera- 
lioii about sometliing. It must not only bo good, but be good for 
Mimctliing. 'W’hen the sf)irit of cooperation has been created, it must 
lia>e an outlet in actioff, for to stir up the emotions and give them no 
outlet is mere .sentimentality and is dangerous tolftiornl health. 

Ihis principle is atx)nce the reason and impulse back of the co- 
operative enterprises now carried on in schools. They assume a 
great variety of forms. Sometimes it is a cooperative creamery and 
rheeso factory, which in some rural sections has meant new hope 
and larger ix'sources, not only for the' school, buf also for the.homw 
of the community.' Sometimes it is a farmers’ club for the purchase 
of farm supplie^. It may be a canning club in which the women 
meet in the school to presoia e fruits and vegetables and ’sell them 
at cost, in ordey to raise funds for comiiuinit^^ uses, or for the 
national KeJ Cross. It' may be a. housekeepers’ alliance, in which 
I he women meet to e.xchange ideas as to the best methods of buying' 

. and prej/iring foods. In one commuiiity center the people have 
agreed -to get their milk from one souiA and to pay for it in ad- 
vance, in order to eliminate the wastes in distribution and ^receive 
the benefit of the money thus saved. For the successful handhng 
of farm products it is essential that they be standardized both in 
form and quality. For this purpose it would be well to use a trade- 
m.ulc 01 label, which would be of psychological value in suggesting 
teamwork, and also be a guarantee of quality. 

All of these aetivities nre now in the process of being grouped 
tiigedier undcr-a buying club, or cooperative exchange, for the or- 
ganization of which there is a rapidly growing demand. Th'e State' 
of North Carolina has ali-cudy passed a law authorizing communi- 
ties taM)rgaiiizc them in the .schoolhouscs. Cooperative buying and 
banking has been operated with tjotable success for 50 years in Eng- 
land, Denmark, and otlier countriea It has met little success as yet , 
m- America, Wausc Americans have been too rich and too individu- 
nlistic.^ There seems to be an obvious need for an intermediate step 
between unlimited competition and the European type of coopera- 
tive society. It seems probable that this need will be supplied by 
the buying .club. It is not -a shop ii^the English ^nse, nor aSttbro 
m the modem sense, but a ^ore in the original American sensb=- 
that is, a storehouse, a distribution station for goo^ kept in tiieir*.i 
original contained. for thb mpst part np 
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Three things are jieceasaiy to success in any practical cooperative 
enterprise— desire to save, good business sense, and the spirit of 
<*oopei‘ation j of these the greate^ is the last, because cooperation is 
primarily a state of mind; it is a matter of education. It is signifi- 
cant that the cooperative societies of England not only gave the 
name “society" to their organization, but also devote per cent 
of their annual profits to the education of their members in the 
principle and practiw of cooperation. 

Th\is there grew up in these' stores real social-center activities. In 
America social and civic activities are already started in the school- 
houses, and out of them practical cooperation is npw developing; 
Oiu- approach is the reverse of the English experience, but the prin- 
ciple.is the same. It is highly important to see clearly thaLthe other 
community-center activities are an educational necessity to the suc- 
cess of its practical cooperative enterprises. A buying dub unat- 
tached to the means of creating the cooperative spirU is almost sure 
to fail. 

It will save time to recognize at the beginning that to acquire the 
spirit and method of cooperation is a slow proce.ss of education. The 
chief danger to be guarded against is the common tendency on the 
part of Americans to demand fruit the day the tree is planted. 
TThilp the spirit of cooperation is difficull to acquire, like all other 
gootl things, yet it is worth all it costs. Cooperation in buying and 
banking is itselt the best of means for moral culture. Its educational 
value is of the highest. It minimizes the evils of debt, cultivates self- 
control and self-reliance, checks reckless expenditure, develops a 
sense of responsibility, quickens intelligence and a public spirit, and 
prepares citizehs for self-government in a democratic state. The 
Bchoolhoiise is not only the appropriate place to acejuire these educa- ' 
tional values and cooimr^itivfe virtues, Ibut it also furnishes the in- 
spiration|for success in the procci^, because the .American public 
Mhool is itself the most successful soteial enterprise vet undertaken 
dn this or any other nation. 


THE CHILD’S RIGHT OF WAY. 

. It -IS because there exists in Americtr ^ marked degree of inde- 
peindence and initiative, and con.sequently a wide divergence in 1^1 
conditions, that community centers differ widely in the kind and 
number of their activitieft. While variety in unity is" the democratic 
law of development, yet unity in variety i# the other half of the same 
certain kinds of activities required by universal^ 
t^^n needi The nctivides herein described are the typical «tivi- 
&[|^p^ to the' average nornwl wmm Uth rural and urban. 

cen^tjainaa tp b^'it ia,^» 
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siiiricientl.y full and accurate answer to say that it is, what has just 
heen briefly described, a people's university, a communitycapitol, i 
foiuin, a iieighborliood club, a honie-and-school league, a conununity 
i'liiik, and a cooperative exchange, It is all of these in one orgttniza* 
t ion. The unity among them is vital and organic like the unity of 
the fingers in a hand. • 

W hatever the number and variety of activities undertaken, the dis- 
• tinguishing mark of the comnmnitv center is the fact that it is or- 
ganized not on the basis of personal pleasure or private profit or any 
jiolitical or religious creed, but on the basis of responsibility for the 
"C'lfai e of children. The ‘'house of the people ” in which it meets is 
the symbol of its central idea. The public school is th? only national 
institution primarily dedicated to the welfare of the child, “ 

Here as nowhere else men and' women forget their partisan and 
sectarian divisions and breathe an atmosphere which accentuates 
their resemblances and minimizes their diflferences. Childhood' is 
the ground floor of life. It takes us beneath all superficial and arti* 
ficial distinctions. , 

Centuries ago a p'cat statesman and philosopher said that the key 
to any rig ht so lution of onr social and econoftiic problems is to be 
found by ^JpPttipg the child in the midst of them.” Jesus regarded 
tlie child iis the model citizen in the Kingdom of God, which was 
lii.'^ term for democracy. The child is still tho most respectable citi- 
zen we have. The position of Jesus on the place of the child' has 
been shown by John Fiske to be abundantly’ supported by the bio- 
logical history of the race. The prolonged infancy .of the human 
bahy is the fnctor which developed, motherhood and all' our altrn- 
..^^islic sentiments. And. it will be by keeping the child in the midst of 
our thought, by giving the child the right of vay in our economics, 
by making the child's welfare the formative principle. in our social 
and civic activities that we will transform these activities into com- 
•munity interests. 


This the community center aims to do. In brief, it is a movement 
for the elusion of the spirit of the home and fireside, the spirit. of 
^childhood, of good will, of intelligent sympathy, of mutual -aid — ^the 
extension'of this spirit to all the activities of the community. The 
indispensable impor^ce of this spirit can not be overemphawzed, 
for without it a community center is a body withont a mnl, and A 
body without a soul is not a living thing. A communi^ centos 
capacity to prbduce.practical. results is always to'be measured by ifri 
capacity to create such a spirit For, as John Dew^ wise^ says:* 

The Chief (sonstltnent of soclnl' efflclency Is Intelligent snnpattiy or good wm. 
or ^tnpath;,..aa'a.de8nable^qiulit7^^ (a aometotng 'mora ttuta'inerS feellns. II 
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PAET II. 

HOW TO ORGAlHZE A COMMUNITY CENTER. 


MTiat needs to be done is fairly clear; how to do it is the difficult 
thing. “ If,” said the shrewd Portia, “ to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had been churches and poor men’s 
cottaps princes’ palaces.” Nevertheless, to discover how, while diffi- 
cult, is an inspiring task. In the organization of a community center 
the essential factore to be considered are its membership, its size, its 
cxeouti\-e officer, its board of directors, its finances, and its constitu- 
tion. The suggestions here offered concerning them, together with 
the reasons for the suggestions, aredhe product of e.xperience and 
have bec-n tested in operation. « 


A LITTLE DEMOCRACY. 

The organization of a community around the schbolhouse as its 
Capitol is the creation of a new political unit, ajittlc democracy. It 
is new in the sense that it i§ the revival and enlargement of an old 
institution that we ought not willingly to let die] Thomas Jefferson 
did not c.xaggerate when he said : . , 

“Thos%\\;nrds c.alkKl townsjilps hi New Enalaml are the vital principle of tlicir 
governments, and Imve proved themselves tlie wlsi'st Invention ever devised by 
the wit of man for the iierfoct exerelae of stdf-Kovernment and for Its pre.serva- 
tlon. • • * As Cato, then, conclmIe<l every si>eech with the words, “ Carthago 
delenda est," so do I conclude every opinion with the Injunction, “ Divide the 
counties into wards.” ' 

The movement to organize local self-governing communities takes 
us back not only to the New England town meeting but still further 
back to the Teutonic “mark,” the Russian “ rnir.’t- nnd'to the ancient 
Swiss cantonal assembly. The fact that- free village communities*iii 
form have existed in so many parts of the world is a significant 
ideation of a universal conviction that such organization is a ncces- 
^ty to human welfare. 

^^h® ?puu>^uuity cen^ aims to form such a free village community, 
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country. Its capitol, or headquarters, is the schoolhouse, because 
this is the most American institution and the only one suitable for 
the purpose. I£ alone provide a place where all can meet on equal 
terms of self-re^ct. It is conveniently distributed in every city, 
town, and village in America. The term “center” applies to the 
scluK)lhoiise, the place of meeting. The term applied to the organiza- 
tion of the people themselves is community association.’* 

'i he first step ii\ organization is to define the boundaries of the 
coimn unity. These ought to be determined along natural liqes,^such 
as the territory from which the children in the school are dra^^,'<Mf 
a district in which the people come together for other reasons than 
liie fact that an artificial line is drawn around them. It ought not 


to he too largo. 

Being a little, democracy, all adult citizens, both men and women, 
living in the prescribed territory are menibers of it. It must be 
comprehensive if the public schoolhou^e is to he used as its capitoL 
It must be nonpartisan, noiisectarian, and nonexclusive. You do not^ 
becoiiie a jueinbcr of a comnuinity center by joining. You are a 
jiieinher by virtue of 3 *our citizenship, and residence in the district. 
Everywhere else men and women are divided into groups, and 
classes on the ground of their personal taste or occupation. Tn a 
conununity center tliey meet as “folks*' on the. ground of their 
common citizenship and tlieir common human needs. This is the 
clistinguishing mark of the community center. 

# It is quite true, that this democratic ideal is difficult to operate. 

^ ^ That is nothing against it. All w’orth-while ideals are difficult 
Fisher Ames says, “A monarchy i& a merchantman which sUils well 
but wilt sometimes strive- a rock and go to the bottom, whilst a 
republic is a raft which will never sink, but then your feet are always 
ifi the water.” Let us grant that it may bo even hot water, but it 1$ 
(piite as true that the very difficulty in operating the democratic ideal 
constitutes its fascination and its worth. .Wien a thing becomes; 
i*^isy of aciiomplishment it loses much, both of its value and its 
interest. 


MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICA 


It is possible for the form of democracy to exist without it^ spirit 
and method. The term “community ” is not merely “ a^geographical 
expressicHi.” It applies not only to a geographical area, blit qngij 
bodies an idea. Its real content includes the spirit and method'^f 
democracy. - Unless it promotes this spiritual ideal its meaning is of 
small value. The Century- Diction^i^ qliotes ffie Attorney 
of the United Statee aa saying, ^The;pt^, U citizen of tht 

qualification neitlieT:;^ 

^^l^^.thaj^a meipl^p 
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Membership implies obligation and responsibility. It gives not 
only a new sen.se of pride, but an intimate feeling of duty to the 
common welfare for a man to say to himself, “I am a member of 
America. To make citizenship mean membership is one of the 
obvious needs in every community. The outstanding characteristic 
of the American Kepublic, which is unliko^any ether in the world, 
IS that It IS a double government, a double allegiance. It is a “Re- 
public of republics.” Every citizen feels two loyalties— one to his 
State and the other to his Xation! In addition to these two be feels 
a third loyalty. It is to his local communitv. And just as every 
man is a better citizen if he is first of all devo'tecl to his own fainilv 
so will he be more loyal to the State and Nation if . he i.s loval to h'is 
o\7n community. 

^ To induce citizens to recognize their responsibility for the admin- 
istration of public business, to become active members of their own 
communities, to assi^ in the improvement of local schools, of politics, 
of roads, of the general health, of housing conditions — this is the 
result which the community center aims to achieve. It is the law of 
all improvement that you must start from where you are. If a 
man can not love his own community, which he can sec, how can ho 
love the whole country, which he can not see ? 

The success of the work in any community clepcnds on the amount 
of pubhe-mindedness existing there or the possibility of creating it. 
Those wh^indertaiiic community-center work ought to guard them- 
selves against the danger of expecting too much at the start. To de- 
velop public-mind^ness is a slow and difficult task. It ought never 
to be forgotten that democracy, like liberty, is not an accomplish- 
ment but a growth, not an act but a process. 

It is of the highest importa'nce that this fact should be perceived by 
pioneers in community work, in order that they may not be deceived 
by the passion for size and nufnbers. ' A dozen public-minded- per- 
sons are sufficient for a beginning. One of the biggest movements 
in history began with a little circle of 12 men. 

They who have discovered the meaning of democracy do not need 
large .immediate results to keep up their courage; they only need a 
cause; and the greatest of all causes is constrfletive democracy. The 
■ people will respond when they, understand. In the entire history 
of the commumty-center movement there has never been a time more 
than now when they were so ready to respond. Let no worker in 
any, community despise small beginnings.' Ifc is always better to, 
begit^all and ^w big. than to begin bigjind 'grow small. 




Tpi COMMUNITY SECRETARY* 
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realiziition of this fact has led to the creation of a new profession^ 
The term applied to this profession is “community secretary,’' “a 
Iceopor of secrets,” a servant of the whole community. This com- 
munity executive should IAj elected by ballot in a public election held 
ill the schoolliouse and supported qut of public funds. There are 
now fv)ur such i)ublicly elected and publicly supported community 
scrretarios- in 'Washington, D. C., aqd eight mgre such offices are in 
llie ])rocess of being created. It so i|^ certain that it is destined to 
be one of the most honored and useful of all public offices. Its ideki 
w:ks ex])rcsscd by the “first real democrat in history,” when he said, 

The kings of the Gentiles are their masters, and those who exercise 
^ authority over them are called benefactors. With you it is not so; 
l>ut kt the greatest among you be as the younger, and the leader be 
like him who serves.” 

The qualifications for this office are manifestly large, and its 
duties complex and exacting. The ablest person to be found is 
none joo able. Tlfo function of the secretary . is nothing less than 
to organize and to keep organieed all the community activities herein 
described; to assist the people to learn the science and to practice 
the art of living together; and to show them how they may piit into 
effective operation the spirit and method of cooperation. WTio is 
c(|iial to a task like this? In addition to intellectual power and a 
large store of general information, one must be equipped with many 
more qualities equally important. The seven cardinal virtues of a 
community secretary are: Patience, unselfishness, a sense of humor, 
'a balanced judgment, the ability to differ in opinion without differing 
ill feeling, respect for the pci-sonafity of other people, and faith in 
the good intentions of the average man. When one considers the re- 
quirements for this office, one’s first impulse is to do what King 
*Sol onion did. After making a rarely beautiful description of a wise 
and ideal wife, ho ended it by asking, “but where can such a woman 
be found?” 

There will be no dearth of able men and women *to fill this office, 
when otfee it is properly .created and adequately supported. For 
there is a particular satisfaction, not otherwise obtainable, to be 
derived from the service of a cause bigger than one’s personal in- 
terests. Where possible, the community secretary ought to be the 
principal of the school. But where the principal can not be 
leased from his other duties sufficiently to undertake the workj the 
secretary ought to be a person who is agreeable to the principal, m 
order to insure concerted action. In thousands of villages and 
country epmmuniti^ the teacher^s work liwte for 
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economic waste as well as an injury to children. If these teachers 
were made community secretaries, were given an ■all-year-round job 
and jrere compensated for the additional work by a living wage, it 
would mean a better type of teacher and a better type of sclipol. 
The bigger task would not only demand the bigger person, but the 
task itself woidd create, them. Moreover, when the teacher's activi- 
ties become linked up with life processes the conimuiiitv will l)o 
the more willing to support the office, adwpiately. It seems clear that 
. the office of community secretary is the key to a worthier support 
of the school. It will rniiguify the function of teaching, give a new 
ci\ic status to the teacher, and make more apparent the patriotic 
, and constructive .service wliieh the school renders the nation. 

Mhile the demands which this new profession makes may seem 
disconragingly high, ncverthelc.ss therein lie its merit and charm. 
*• Our reach should c.vcecd our gras]),'' or there is no opportunity for 
growth. The position is .so big that it can not be ou.^grown. It is 
worthy of anyone s life-time loyalty. .^V change to any othei- vocation 
i.s not a promotion. A teacher who is n comnmnity secretary, or who 
is a.s.sociated with one in community work, is justified in having the 
same degree of self-respect ami e.xalted regard. for the worth of his 
Work which was y.xpressed hy a great pioneer in the same field, 
Pestalozzi. At one period of his career, he went to Paris, and a 
friend endeavored to yyesent him to Napoleon the (Jrcat. Nayioleon 
declinech “ I have no time for A. B. C.,’’ he said. When Pe,stalozzi 
returned to his home his friends asked him, “Did you see Napoleon 
the Great? ” “ Noi 1 lUil not see Napoleon the Great, and Napoleon 
the Great did not sec me.” 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

However able a comiTiunity .secretary may he, no erne alone is able 
, enough for the cun.strnetive kind of woi'k which tlie community, 
center reiiuircs. Since, it is ii cooperative enterpri.se, it is necessary' 
that it be democratically organized. The ne.xt .step in its organiza- 
tion therefore should be to provide the secretary with a cabinet. It 
may be called a board of directors, or a community council, or an 
e.xecutive committee. These name.s suggest its various functions. 
Its fir.st function is to, give council and advice to the community 
- secretary, to act as a little forum for discussion, out of which may 
develop wise Methods of procedure. Its next function is to share 
■ with the secretary the responsibility for tlie work, the burden -of 
which is too heavy to be borne by anyone alone. But the cabinet is 
: jiot a legislative body alone, to determine what is to be done, but also 
;v >n; Mwtitive body as well. It is not only an exMUtive body, to carry 
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^out tlie general plans of the association, but also a body of' directors 
to plan and conduct special kinds of activities. In every community 
(here are men and women who have the ability and leisure to render 
piil)lic service. As directors they would have a recognized position 
and diannel through wliich they can more effectively render such 
MTV ice. 

Each director ought to be thclioad of a department of work, or at 
Ica^t tlic head of cry dei^artmont of work ought to be a director, 
d he head of each department oiiglit to choose the members of his own 
coininiuoo, Tims by having the heads of departments of work on the 
board of dhectors, the entire work of The association can be fre- 
tjiicntly reviewed, and the departments of activity can by cooperating 
u‘<»t only avoid needless waste tlirough duplication but also stimulate i 
each otlier. The board of directors ought to hold regular meetings in 
the sclioolhouse, and in order that the work may be responsive to 
I'Mihlio opinion the meetings ought to be open to any who^wish to : 
at lend them, just its the meetings of a town council are open. The 
rominuuity center stands for visible government and daylight di- 
plomacy. 

In (he conduct of the association's activities a large measure of free- 
dom ought to he granted the directors as well as the secretary. There 
ran be no responsibility without freedojn. The test of democracy 
is i(s willingness to trust its leiulers. It Ms a test which democracies 
ilind it diflicult (o lucnsurc up The association ought to hold its 
nlliidals to strict accountability,, ami it has the power to recall and 
irplaco tliem, but while they are in office and bear the responsibility 
iliov ought to be given freedom to use the means and methods which 
ill their judpnent are b<*st suited to produce the results expected of ' 
tluiii. The question here raised by democracy is not the extent of 
authority but its source. Tlie principle of democracy is preserved if 
liie source of authority is limited; the efficiency of democracy is se- 
cured if the extent of authority is enlarged. 

The directors in commnnity-conter work wiy not only feel the need 
of taking. counsel with each other, but also of getting suggestions 
from bthcr communities. In every city and county the community 
associat ions would do wisely to form a league for the purpose of pool- 
ing their experience and helping each other in what is manifestly a 
difficult task. In such a conference the representatives of local com- 
munities would discover that there may be many good roads leading 
to the same goal. Moreover, while it is possible to ajgffee on our goal| 
it is rarely possible to agree on the methods of re^k^hing it. No prih^ • 
ciplo is more important to observe in conducting community i 

If, then, we can agree on our goal, We may well spai^ ^riticisn^ on our .. 
fcllowe Tyho travel a roa^j^fferent from ohrs. ' ’o. 
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It is not so difficult to or<r;uiizc n community center; tho djfficijtv 
is to keep it orgAhized. liy no Hieans the only one, but the chiel 
nieans of securing a permanently useful community center is to have 
a wise and constructive program, big enough to merit interest. A 
good way to formulate such a program is to appoint a permanent 
committee which we may call “the trouble committee.” Tlie funt- 
tion of this committee is not to malce trouble, but to remove it. Its 
ta.sk is to discover the causes of trouble in the community, to learn 
tho reasons for di.-satisfaction, to slate the iirobleins which oiigliPto 
be .solved, to exhibit the thing that needs to be done. 

A comnuinity center can get helpful suggestions concerning pro- 
grams from State uni versities or extension conuuitleos, and it will nat- 
urally want to discuss the questions proiiunently in tho public mind, 
but the most interesting and constructive program is tho.jittempt 
to improve conditions of living on its home soil. In such a program 
the first thing needed preparatory to action is diagnosis. Problem 
making is almost as important us prol)lem solving. To know what 
the problem is, is half the battle. Ayiieii the terms of a problem 
are accurately stated, the problem itself is partly solved in tho 
process. It was a frcciuent experience of Lincoln that, after he 
had stated the facts of a case in court, the trial of it was arrested 
and called otT. 

The work of the trotible committee is problem making. For ex- 
ample, why are country-bred 'boys leaving the farm in such largo 
numbers; is farming a profitable industry; to what extent is the 
food of the country produced by the unpaid labor of children; does 
it pay better to rxuit or to own. a farm ; could an- average y’oung man 
earn enough from a farm to pay for it by honest labor in a reason- 
able number of years; why do half the girls and Imys fail to finish 
the grammar grades in school ; is the work of transportation and dis-. 
tribution of food supplies economically done; why is the cost of 
living so high? If luiy community center should attempt to discover 
N.^the causes of these unsatisfactory conditions, it would be a vital 
and attractive program sufficient to occupy it for several years. 

The function of tho trouble committee is to furnish nuts for the 
communUy nssociatiem to crack. . No one believes in diagnosis for. 
the sake'of diagnosis any more than he believes in “amputation 
for the sake of am‘]putation.” Its only use is to reveal the disease 
. andi to point the way to a remedy. The aim of jthe trouble com- 
mittfee is to point out the difficulties at the bottom of bur social prob- 
. Jems for the sake of removing them. Whenever they are removed, 
|the problem v;anishes. ' The method.of the coihmittee is constructive 4 

V, t-:' l-X.;;-- - 
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Xo conimunitv, however, ought to assume tliat it caii solve all of 
its prohlems, at least, not speedily. “ We are not horn,'’ said Goethe, 
‘Mo soh'C the problems of the world but to find out where the prob-. 
lems begin, and then "to keep within the limits of whaT^wo can grasp.” 
Thi^ is a luminous remark, and the trouble committee merely as- 
sumes that in treating any problem the place to begin is at the 
beginning oT iM and that the beginning of it is its cause. It assumes 
that. there is no alleviation for the suffering of mankind except 
vtM'acit y of thought and action, and the resolute facing of tlie world 
as it is.” It assumes that it is not possible to purify the water in a 
well hy paintingdhe pump. Ip'is painful to think how much social, 
energy has been wasted in this process. No community. center whose' 
program is limited to painting the pump can either in or long hold 
the support of thoughtful men and women. Nor does it deserve to. 
The test of sanity used in some asylums is to take the patient to a ' 
trtmgh partially filled and into which an open spigot is po»ring new 
snp])lies of water. The patient is asketl to bail the watercut of the 
tnmgh. If he attempts to do so without first turning off the flow^ he 
is regarded 'as insane^^md properly so. It is obviously" sane to turh 
off tlic spigot, to remo\^thc causes of disorder, df we ever expect to 
l)ro(liice a social order in harmony with the infelligence and con- 
science of the Nation. This is the purpose and function of the trouble 
committee. For the most part, this committee l»lds the key to the 
succe^ or failure of a commumtv center. * 

PUBLIC AND SELF-SUPPORT. 

The finances of an organization usually constitute its storm' 
center^ Money is the kind of thing it is diflicult to get along with 
It! id impossible to get along without. After a epmmunity^ center* ■ 
determines its plans and policies, the next question in its orgnnizntimi 
is finance. But since money is the root of so much trouble, it ou^t 
to be kept in the back^ound. It k properly called “ways and, ’ 
means.” It is not the end; human welfare is the end. Money is a 
. detail, and ought always to be treat^ as such. * 

•' The superior advantage of a community center over private or-"- 
ganizations is that it does not need an amount of money sufficient 
to cause it any distress. To begin with, there are no duos. They 
are already paid when the taxes are paid. The schoolhoiise, toother 
with heat, light, and janitor service, and in some places a portiomof 
the secretary’s salaty, is provided out of public fuigis. Thus the 
overhead charges are comparatively very small. The time Will 
doubtless come when the entire expci^ will be provide^ dut of public 
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^ The oomiTinnity center needs, for (he ]>rosent, to supplement its 
piibli(‘ lunds. J he highest Siil:n\v ])aid out of public funds to a com- 
munity secretary in Washin^Hon, I). C, is $1:^0 per year. This is 
not a salary, but a contribution toward a salary. This amount must 
bo increased if we can hope ever to seg^iro and retain tiie right typo 
of person ior this position. Ihcn there is the statioiierv, postage, 
printing, and clerical work. How are these jieods to be met? 'Hio 
only way is liy voluntary elFort. Kat'li department of activity 
ought to be self-supporting. Tliose depart nient.s, like the hiiving 
. chib /and (he b:iiik, which lune an income ought to coutrihulc a 
certain regular percentage to’ the a-sociatioii as a whole, heeaiisc its 
goiieial atti\ities are iu*c(’ssar\^lo (lie siicc(.‘ss td these departments, 
Ihis percentage should be considered part of t be, necessary operating 
expen.scs. ct each depart incut. J he meiubei’s of tlic (’ouinuinity a,>-o- 
eiation ought to register to iiulicate their intcMilion to take au'aetive* 
jiart in its allairs, \\ heu tlicy do. a small registration fee should Ijo 
chargetl, * . 

These two sources avIU dmibtlcss net suflieient fui)ds. If they do 
not, (hen voluntary coni l il.iitious and euterlaiiuuents sliouhl furnish 
AN lull is nwiled. It ought to be clearly noted that for a eoniinunity 
center to raise pari of its funds by voluiilary clfort does i^ot ihean ‘ 
(hat it is ]>riva(c]y supported. 'Tlie community association is a 
imblic IxmIv. As such, what money it raid's is puhlie money. It is 
not ]>i i\ ale sujiport, hut voluntary self-Iudp. In a conimunity center, 


public Mipptirl and <^elf-viipport an 


one juid the same thing. Since 


(he iimouiit needed to he raised by voluntary effort is smaller dhan 
the amount received ' from iiuhlie funds, (hoVe h little danger that 
large givers will have (he oi^portimity to dominate the indicies of 
(he eoinmimity center through their gifts. Above all others, (his is 
the one danger lucst (o be guarded against, because it is cliielly 
supported by public taxation, tiro community eonter is a place where 
all can iiiect on the basis of solf-rcspoet, where a inans standing is 
(Icterniined not by gif(.s of money, but by ciiaractor ami intelligence. 

hciiover this condition ceasc.s to exist the joniiniinity center dicvS. 

But so long as the ii names arc organi?:cd deidocraticall v, the need 
for the eonvimiiity itsedf to raise part of its fund is a moral advan- 
t<lge atul is social justi(“ 0 . Lor until public opinion beconie.s informed 
and unified a city or county must be fair to all its communities. To 
compel one community, witliout its consent, to support the activities 
of another is manifestly unpist and undemocratic. AVhitimin’s defb 
nitiou of democracy, “I will have. nothing which every oth^maii 
m^yTiqbliavo the counterpart of on like terms,’’ is our giiiding^l^int 
ciple in community finances. For a community to raise part ofilSi 
funds is not onty social justice to other coinnumitios ljut a benefit 
to the Coinfiiu^ity Tlte community center is qntcrpljse 
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f(»r mutual aid in sidf-dcvclopniciit. The process of raising part 
its own fnmis is one of the means of such development. The 
people are compelled to pay taxes, but what they fretdy choose to 
cniitribute to their own enterpri>c is the only trustworthy guide to ^ 
iluMi’ attitinle toward it and tlie best stirnulus of their devotion to it 
1 luu’o can be self -development only whci*e there is freedom. .Partial 
voiiintarv support hy a eonimuiiity insures local autonop.^, '' De* 
nuHiary, says JJcrtraiul Ku.'^.'^cIL ‘‘is a device — the best so far 
invented — for diminishing the interference of governments with 
Put pulitiial ircedoni is condititmed upon tiinuicial fr^- 
dnm. A (h‘gree of self-support, tlu*re/<n’e. frees a comifiunity from 
the (.loiiiinatiou of city and county goxc'ruiuents. I'liese considerii- 
tions. if urcepted as iv\u\ convert appurc^it bimlens' into blessings 
and weights into wingsp 

A WORKING CONSTITUTION. 


hat s a constitution among friends? It's a necessity if they are. 
to Continue to he frii’inls. As tlie^word itsedf suggests, a constitu-,. , 
tion establi>hes t-Iu^ basis on wliich friends may stuml for the accom- 
plislimeiit of their common ]uirposes. Its value is always to be 
uic;i;-.itr(:^l Ky the importance of the i)urpose to be accoinplished. 
]n:i>miieh as the puipose of a conuuunity center is of the highest V 
\alue not only to the welfare of the hual eoinmiinity, hut also to 
the* welf^irc.. of democracy in the Nation and in the workl, the making 
ot its eonstitution is a highly imimrtant item 'in its organization. 

If demoerac}'. said Tlavcdoek Pllis. ‘‘ jiieaus a .state in wliicli every 
man snail he a freeman, neither ,in econoiiiie, nor intelloetiial, nor 
moral subjection, two processes at least are necessary to render 
(huMoenuy possible; on the one hand, a large and many-sided edu- 
cation; on tile other, the reasoyalde organization of life" — nothing 
l(*ss than to .^tate how those two objects may he securojd i.^ the pur-- 
pose (»f the eonstitution of a community cohton. 

It will thus he seen that this constitution is very dilTerent from that 
of an ordinary society, wfiich merely aims to)ri\'e information al)ont 
oflicers and meetings. This one may deeply aifect the' spiritual and 
economic life of a community. As Ihe expression of certain ideas ' 
in u doeriincnt known as. Magna charfa,'’Vas a great gain in Ihs 
long fight for frce<loin in the Knglish-speaking world, so the expres- 
sioii of a community s new social purpose may mean new freedom ; 
for it. K 




As regards the work of the community center, the constitution is 
a workifg agreement, a clear understanding as to \\*^t is to. bo done 


uiad .whb is to do it. A clear statement will prevent 
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and coMfusioii, A.-|iviraid> iho ^rowih of tlio work in the ('omnumUv, 
the (ymstitiit ioirwill seru* the purjxiK? of propogimda. If a iu‘\v or 
unintoniieii men. her of ihe eommunity should ask an active inemln*r, 
“What is a eoJiimmiily emiler ami what is its purposed* a copy of 
the coMstiuitlon oii;>:hl to fnniish a full answer to his <|iU‘-lion. 
Iheretore, it slioiiUl not he too hrieh if it is to answer tliis piiq^osc. 

Eaeli comimmity to draft its own constitution, not only he- 

caiise the needs of connimniiies vary, and not only iu'canse it should 
be tile honest, expression of tlu* community’s owir-tlioii^lit and ])ur- 
l>ose. hut especially itccauso a const it n( ion hron^dit from oiiNide, nml 
dropped on the people's heads has Utile value for tlie coniiimnit v. 
Of course, it is possible for a eomnnmity to work over ami assimilate 
another conmmnity’s 4*onstilution until it heeomes its own. It ouirhl, 
als(j to ^et licl[) and stiy''ir(‘st ions froiioa'^ many conslitiitions as it vnn 
find. F(»r tliis reason tliciv will In* found in Part III (lie copy of a 
constitution wliich ilie writer )>repared to meet the needs of The A\'il- 
son N(»rmal (.’omnninity in iffasliin^Uon. IX !iis own conimimity. 
It was patiently considered in evmmitlee and tlioron^hly discus>ed 
in pirltlic meetings. It is now in operation. 

It Ls better f(>r the i>eople to make their oUn, citlier l>v cxeatiiur a 
new one or adapting olliers to tlieir needs, oven if it is not as well 
done as soiuelntdy else could do it for tlumu In starling a coimnniiit v 
center an organizing cominittce shoultl be charged with tlie task 
•drafting and submitting a con.stitiition.' If several weeks were s[x*nt 
on the task both in committee work and in public discussion, 5ho 
time wonUI be well The educational value of th^iVroVess is 

too great for the p(*opIe to miss. The proi'(*ss would (*dncate it c<>n- 
siderable mimber who. will grasp the meaning of a eoininunity (‘(‘li- 
ter and wlif) will therefore be ctpiipped to a d(*groe for comhieting 
'its work. 

While the types of constitutions will be, very various, yet there are 
certain formative principles which arc basii* in tlie slnictnre of a 
community center. They are so essential to the life of the comnuinity 
ideal that^he writer has called them “.The ten commandments for a 
community center/' They are as. follows; 

I* It miist guarantee . frcedoni of thought anil freiMlom in its 
exiws.sion. ' , i 

II. It miis^aiiu at unity, not uniformity, aiul accentuate resom* 
blances, not dilTeronces. 

m. It must be organized democratically, with the right to learim 
by making mistakes. 


IV. It must be free from the clomination of money, givings tho 
right of way to character: intelligence,' »/ ’ W 

^ pihif be nonpartisan, ilonsabrirti^, and nonexclusive both ' 

' ' '' 
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\*I. !u'in(‘nil>or lliiii nothin^r y,\\\\ n,n unless it is nim>ing 

ilown hiiL 

A iu'iiKMijijer lluit to^get aritwherc, it is nceessury to ^tart from 
wlrerc* you are. 

\ 111. IJonu'iuhrr tlut the tiling to'be ilonc is more important tlnm 
. the nu'thotl-of doing it. ^ 

IX. KeiiuMiiher that the. water in a well ciin not ho puritied by 
inting tlu* 'pump. 

X. lu■u^■llllH’r that i>rogivss is possible only when iIumv is mc^ital 
hospitality to now ideas. 

, DECREASE OF ORGAMZATTONS. 

h.ow:ird pAorott Hale n*poried Louis Agassiz as saying tliat wlieil 
Ije eamo to America <jne of the aniazijig things Iny^lscovcretl wag 
tiiat lU) set ht men could get togeth<*r to do anything tlionirh thero^ 
\\er(‘ hut five of them, unless they first drew up u constitution. If 
in. botanists, he said, met in a hotel in Switzerland to hear a. paper 
read. llu‘V wonlil sit tlown and hear it. Jhit if Aincricttn 'botanistg 
nu‘et for tiic same purposo/they spend the first day in forming aii 
organization, appointing a committee to draw a eon.slitution. eor- 
je<’ting tlie draft^iade hy them, appointing a committee to nominate 
o.lliem's, and then choosing a president, vice preddVnt, two semw 
V a lies, and a treasurer. Tins takes all the first day. If any of these 
pe<>ple are fools enough or wise enough — “ iiersistcnt is the modern 
word— to come the next day, all will he well. They will hear the 
paper on botany. This is a good-natured, but woll-desorved'. eriti- 
ei^m of the common tendency to start a new organization if anvono 
has’ an idea he wislies to propagate, 
d lie resulting damage, of a imiltijdicity of organizations i< that 
' so much energy is consumed in the work of organizing that there is 
not enough left to operate thcni. It is like the steamboat of ’Lincoln's 
story, with a 7-foot whistle and a 5-foot boiler. Every. time the 
whistle blew the engine had to stop running. 

llierg now exist over SO se}>arute organizations for the purpose of. 
supplyingjsomc kind of war relief. Many of them have already 
appliecl^ind more doubtless will apply for permission to use the pub- 
lic schools to advance tlieir various, causes. It would be nothing 
short of a public benefaction if some device could be found to de- 
crcivseHhe prcs<;nt number of organizations and prevent the inex- 
ci^sable economic A^^aste. due to the duplication of ,acfciviti(^. It is 
bpcatp we. have. so uyany prganizatioiis .^plural) that W need.mo^ 

. orgimizatipn (syi^gidarV as.a cure for this needlcjss w^ste.^ ^ / 
"rho.c;(^nin^^^^ is ^ich,a deviq^j^It can perf^^ 
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American community is the fr^e public school, the only center it 
has. The community center is not a rival, but an ally, of other 
organi^atib^s. It is more; it is their foster mother; it is the matrix 
Avhich gives them their, setting. It embraces them as dej)art mental 
activities. It is a coordinating instrument. It is a bureau of com- 
munity service. Both its spirit apd method are well stated in the 
lines of Edwin Markliam, which he appropriately calls “ Out- 
witted 

lie (lr(’\v a dixie wliirh shut me out. 

Heretic. rd)d, a tliin.i; to llnin ; 

Hat Love and I had the wit to win. 

4r 

We drew a circle tliat took him !ii. 


The fact that a community center is the community matrix explains 
w hy and how it can decrease the number of organizations and prevent 
nnnecessjiry new' ones from forming. Tly? methyl of difeef attack ♦ 
isdiot only inconsklcrate, but is foredoomed to fitilure. If a com- 
munity center should stiy to any existing organization, '"We want 
. you deliberately to disband, to chloroform yourself,'' it would defeat 
its own purpose. Human nature just doesn't pperate that way, Tho 
w iser method of the community center is to relate them to each .other 
and to itself, as (Icpartments of activity, so that duplication may be 
exhibit eil as social waste, Tlie mere exhibition of this fact will 
induce some organizations voluntarily to disband* or nierge' with 
others. The di^>easc of overorgunization, like , some other diseases, 
only needs, for its cure, exposure to the fresh air. The community 
/center furnishes the atmosi)hcric condition of public opini^on, in which 
unfit organizations will naturally die and the fit survive. IThe method 
is both gentle and just, *it treats outgrown organizations as we 
always treat outgrown- laws. Wc do not Rescind tl\cm, wc just let 
--them (lie, 


Just as fair C('mpetition in an op^ii field furnishes the condition 
under which weak and less W'orthy organizations die, likewise it 
furnishes the condition under which strong and worthy 0119s thrive 
and expand. All they ask’ is a fair field and no favors. Their w'ork 
speaTis for itself. The- civilian relief work of tho Bed Cross is a 
ca^ in txiint. The Red*Cross has enlarged the scope of its activi- 
ties to include not only remedial but constructive w’ork, 'Its policy 
" is not only to cure but to prevent disease. Constructive work under 
the noble name and sign of the Red Cross in upbuilding the Nation’s 
rtrepgth is SQ.akin to the aims of the community center that they 
- ought to cooperate in order-to saye needless social waste. They travel 
the same rond; they ought to travel together ns comrades. A few*^ 
i:. counties how employ Red Cross public health nurses.' -One State hiir 

‘ nil 4 n In wTvitK ink 
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iudustrial, imd political world in tUe reconstruction dars immediati-ly 
9.head that the community center and the Red Cross would do wisely 
to^unite their sti-ength, not onl}’ to meet the .Xation's present need 
but to assist in building a fetter sort of world. The task of tho 
commonitV'Center inotenient is rtt once so diflicnlt and so essential 
for the success of our ex|>erimcnt in democrncy that it needs the assist- 
ance of every a^rency whose, aims are similar to its own. In helpinj' 
to create community centers the Eed Cross would not only be serving 
itseJf hut reiulcring a national service of the highest importance. 

We are tlius e<|iiippe(l with a wise principle always to l>e observed 
in the organization of a comiminity center. It should adapt itself to 
the organisations already in the field ami coo]>erate with them. It 
does not antagonize them but assists them to ex])and into something 
bigger. It jnay more s]>eedily reach its goal if it would evolve out 
of some good existing organization. A comimmi ty center never 
sight of its ultimate purpose, but it does not disdain to make • 
use of the instruments which lie at its hand because thej^ are im- 
perfect.* Lincoln applied this pi inciple in the policy of reconstruc-, 
tion he had l>egun. Although he was bitterly criticised for it lio 
defended it in the last .speech* he ever made. ^ Concedt^^,” he said, 
‘‘tliiit the new government of Louisiana is only, to what it should 1 h‘, 

AS th^egg is to the fowl ; we shall sooner have the fowl by liutcliiiig 
the egg diaii by smashing it.” \ 

THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Whenever an idea gets itself eml>odied in concrete form, visible 
to the eye, it becomes the more p()teut and pei'suasive. The reason 
why the ancient and common use of symbols renders a distinct sei'vice 
to ideals is obvious. Sense impressions received through the eye-gate 
are more vivid ai\d permanent than those received tlnough any nther 
gate. say, “in one ear and oui the other”; we do not say, “in 
one eye and out the otlier.’? As^an eflScicnt means of propaganda, 
therefoie, it is profoundly important timt the community ideal 
sbeaild he embodied in a 4ype of ^schopl building which represmts it> 

It it ifrto be used a house of the people, it ought to look like a liouse 
of the people. A community which plans t© build a new schoolhouse 
.or ^ aSapt an old one to new coHunuiiity uses must consider two 
^ jaestions: Firsl^ what aio ite internal need^'^ Second, what style of . 

hoUding best series needsi The |[^estiona one and ^ 
‘5 m®Etpi^ahle^ are to ^ch ^e^er like a man aJ^d his " 

« .clothed ||h,e ide<i^* and 

What iJre the internal’ needs -^ind commMliity i^s wUchi * 


:of school buUding|4|^, inquired to meett n^ds 


^ Jatge-ex* 

Inb IIm standout of oomtnunky ftaaBcee Um 
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facilities here suggested obviously mean a wise economy, because .they " . 
will ju-event a needless duplication of buildings. They are used not 
only foi'» school activitfes, but also for overv Variety of activity by 
youths and adults. These essential facilities are as -follows: * 

1. . I n mnevihly roovi; to be used also for social games, folk dances, 
diiinor paities, and gy'mnasium purix>ses, 

:i, CJaMuroovis; to be so arranged that they may be used also for 
departmental activities of the community center. 

A workshop ; to be u^d also for vocational night classes and for 
mechanical experimental Work as lYcreafion. 

1. LA/rary aW reading room; to be used also as a neighborhood 
dub, conference, mom, and a clearing house for information. 

r». Kitchen and sioreroonh; to be used also for honscliold economics, 
comninnity dinners, and cooperative excJianges! 

(i. Ail open freplaer ^ to be used for its spiritual value iu crcutjng 
good cheer and the neighborly sense of fellowship. 

7. \ oting imstrumcntit ; t^ be erected permanently and used not 
only in the cnrricuhun of the school and in .public elections, but also 
as a symbol of the aim for which both the school ami community 
center stand. ' — s. 

In addition to these seven pnicticnl and typical features of a com-- . 
munity schoolhduse, there is one siutrll luxury which pioperly may 
bt* regarded* as a necessity: On the lawn -of every communily school 
should be erected n\stmdial. Its use is not the ordering of the day by 
the sundial rather than the time-table in order to stimulate good and 
lionest work; i)or is its use to act as a reminder of the ne«d of leisure 
foi‘ personal growth, although it would serve both of these purj>oses. 
hut its chief Xise is to be the symbol of an idea, without which a im- 
munity centet^ can not live. Charles Lamb said that if a sundial 
could talk, it would of itself, ^ I count only those hours which are 
■ serene.” It operates 6nly when the sun shines. It illustrates -the ' ' 
wisdom of looking On .the bright, not the dark side of things ; of being 
positive,' not negative; of accentuating; Uie i^mblances, not the 
differences; of cultivating one’s admirations, hot one’s disgiistk 7 
IVithout the practice of the pfinciplq of the sundial, the people of - 
the community can never be mobilizod for effective, concerted action f 
i Olid national .^rvico. * ' . * * - >■ ^ 

In view of patriotic ideals like these which tl>e khool is designi^ 
serve,! the» question ^ 

. Sbdyprpfqimd^i^lficjM^^^ 

U been j^neiaUy sugi 

-gesfed and wtdqljr uwlv They are colonial and the JCiidor nr 
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simple, effective lines, but-is cold, rigid, puritanic, and lacking in joy.N 
Moreover, in Its more elaborate forms, it was the coiiiiiion type used 
for the elegant mansions of southern aristocracy. Their pillared 
porticoes suggest a coach andifour driving under them. 

The Gothic type has the advantage of being more economical to 
build. Its chief merit originally was its rudeness” or imperfcc- 
xtion. The term Gothic ” was at first a term of reproach, but it ac- 
quired honor as men discovered that every great' work ofl^ht to bo 
imperfect if it is inspired 'by an unattainable ideal, as it ought 'to be. 
Tor this reason the lines in a Gothic building suggest as]iuation. 
The distinguishing feature of Gothic architecture is that its beautiful, 
ornaments, while always aspiring, after an-'unattaiiied perfection 
always rest on the utilitarian principle of use. The tlving buttress’ 
wasiiot attached to a gpthic cathedral as an ornaineni It was put 
there to prop up Hie wall. The pinnacle on its top, .ornamental as it • 
IS, was not put there as an ornament. It was put there ns a weight 
to keep the prop from slipping off the wall. 

• In spite of the obvious , and groat merits of the Gothic tvpe 
of building, which can and ought to be utilized in new fornrs,' hs 
defects shoidd be frankly recognized.' It has been associated in our 
thought with exclusive, cloistered seats of learning,- like Cambridge 
and Oxford; it lends itself easily to indulgence in elaborate display 
of art for arts sake instehd of for life's sake;-and iLis a permaiicnt 
remiuder of medieval ecclesiasticism^ which is out # hanuonv with 
modern ideals of democracy, ^ 

It seems evident that the appropriate style of architecture to em- 
body the democratic idea for which America stands remains still to 
be created. The best isyet to be. Kuskin says that: 

Great- nations write Uielr autobiographies In three nmnuscrlpts'-tbo hook of 
. their (lewis, the txwk.of their words, and the hook of their art. Xot one of these 
. books can he -understood unless we r«nUhe two of hors,. but of the three the 
;.only trustworthy one Is the last. . , ' . * • 

'\Vhat men cmlwdyMn material fohn,.invest large sums of money in, 
and lovingly seek to beautify, is a sure in(lo.\ of the, value they, place 
upon It. America, has not' yet written her aiitobiography in artihi- 
^ lecture, but she has sfarted to write it, and has begun to e.xpress her 
^p^pregiation pf the indispensa|j|e. importance of .education to a dc- 

^ is secnin the handsome nCw school buildings now being 

country. A rare opportunity ^ render a= 
^.rthhsg^-.nrchitects jvhQ. are also' 

oi buUdiiig to 
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(lomocracy, art, like everj-thing else, is profoundly aiffected by public 
(ipinion. Moreover, laymen can prevent professional architects from 
imposing any one conventional type of school building upon all com- 
iiiiinities. To do so would be deadly dullness. This will be pre- 
vented also by the nffed for adaptation in various sections of the 
(oiintry to conditions of climate, to materials available for use, and 
to the location of buildings. But while there 'sliould be variety of • 
form, there are certain formative principles which ^lust always 
distinguish a conimiinity type of building. It must be a democratic 
1‘iiilding, that is, it must be beautiful, because hunger for beauty is 
universal and beauty is of the highest. educational value; it must, 
be^hecrful, for to dispense joy to all is a duty demanded of the 
democratic ideal ; it must be in simple good taste, so that the average 
man- will feel unoppressed and unembarra5.sed by it; it must, be eco- 
tmtiiical to build, and a beautiful , building is -necessarily, more 
'economical; it must be low, springing out of the ^il, easy of access, 

. wide spreailing, ample for hospitality, for noanan can be a democrat ‘ 
by. himself; it must be'an honest building; that is, its beauty must 
be organic. It is not artificial adornment superimposed from the 
outside, but inhVes m the structure itself. It ii like the true beauty • 
of complexion, which does not de])end on an external application of 
paint, birt on the rude internal facts of digestion and circulation of ' 
blood. Xo beauty, exists in nature unconnected with her useful 
processes. Likewise a democratic building is natural and honest. 

It has little or no ornament; its charm is an inborn fitness and 
proportion. Xo canon of taste Is more holy than fitness. 

The style of architecture which embodies theSc es.sential principles 
of a democratic building more nearly perhaps than any' other is the . 
..new Santa le type, which is a combination of the old mission and 
adobe style in such a vyay as to justify ug in regaixling it as a neal' 
American product. It is vvell illustrated in the Aljminbra Conyli- 
dated School near Phoenix, Ariz. The urtist-ai^itcct» who - has ' 
cqiir%e to escape fromdsluvery to the precedents of yesterday, and 
the stupid imitations of outgrown standards, .and wlio will take for 
his motto “Xot one thing that yoU dq not know to bo useful and 
believe to be beautiful,” has to-day the opportiuiity to assist- the 
people.. to crMte a new representative American architecture, .fitted^ % 

of the. need for a co^nmunity; school- J 
To^buil^a'^ r the people is,. .patriotic service Joft^ 
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FREE TRADE IN FRIENDSHIP. 


This, then, is the writer’s nnderstnndinp: ns to whnt a conintunify 
center is and how to organize it, brieny stated. To treat in l)rief a 
subjeet so big with meaning for tlie eoinmon welfiu-e./i'ne neecls \v1)jH 
tlie poet Kea^ calls ‘-jicgative capabilities;” he must know what 
to leave in the inkstaiul, unsaid. 

But after the most efhcient methods of organization liave been 
discovered ai>d-rfpplied, there is one wobd whiMi must never be left 
unsaid or unheeded: Organization is to the thing to be done what 
a shell is to an bgg. And while a shell is necessary for the con- 
venient handling of eggs, tlie j^ell is not the egg. 'Tlie eg<r of a 
community eenier. its heart arAmk is an idea, a .s])iritnal purpose. 
To sacrifice its soul to efticiency™1ike selling the egg for the shell.' 

If Ruth's sickle, used in the Hebrew republic, were placed by the 
side of the McCormick reaper iu a world’s fair, our progress in 
I mechanical efficiency would be dramatically exhibited. But how 
j about Ruth herself? If she appeared among tlie women at the fair, 

I would our superiority in that branch of manufacture be so apparent ? 

I I.s it Ruth or only her sickle we have ihijirovcd? Almost every 
^ nation has at its lx>ginning some formative principle which shapes, 
I its organization and determines its, contribution to the world’s wel- 
fare. In Palestine it was religion ; in Greece it. was culture; in Rome 
It was law: in America it is wbnt ? Her birth and history clearly 
indicate that America’s high mission is the enfrancliiscment of man- 
hood, the development. of the individual. This pnrpbso is the soul 
of the cominnnity center uinveinent. 


^The community ideal is gttingly ex])ressecl in a high relief by 
^ank F. St(jne. who illuminates it hy contrasting it with its opposite 
ideal. In this work of art three figures are represented. On the 
right is the figure of a well-fed, .self-centered man. The expression 
' on the face is a freezing scorn and utter, disdain of his fellow men.' 
m crown, miter, tminey bug, sword, and ermine 'robe which he 
.holds in, his hand.s, all indicate that he is an egotist, who through 
irotilth, the a.ssuinptiori of divine yighls, the accident of birth, or the 
^•ord of force seeks ppwer, prestige, and advantage over others. 
Opposite him is the tyi>e of a tnie defiiocrat, who finds life not 
nwpid, put inspiniig, He is in the act Df scaling the difficult, heights 
of. hymap achievement through his own nnaidi^ efforts. Bnl he' is' 
MWfllifig to rise alono, and ns he fixes his eyes, tm the hrighte which 
^hon him, he reaches dpwh a helpingltend, to -raise a' Wf aSer brothfer, 
with Idnjselff of. art opuld i^^^ tepresent ttie 

<^mimity^centei| Ileal, It 

rep1a<M. Tlio oiill^ effective,, way ^i^frby 'an imwo?thy' ideal 
toreplaceitJKjihabetterphe.': . - . ' .*'^r 
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The community center aims to realize its ideal hy promoting free 
track' in frieiulsliip among all individuals and classes of tlie commu- 
nity. Tliis is its most efficient means for producing results, because 
men are more influenced through their feelings than their intellects. ' 
lliis is the reason why “poets are the unacknowledged legiskitors 
of the world.”- tlie same reason friendship is the chief sol- 

vent of social and industrial difficulties. , When David Grayson 
sat at dinner with a factory owner. Mr. A’edder, and was helping him 
to settle a strike then f(i operation. Ml>•^■eddel• asked him wharidnd 
of social philosopher lie called himself. “I do not call myself by 
any name, said (irayson, “hut if I chose a name, do you know the 
name I would like to have applied to me?” “I can not imagine,.”; 
va>- the ansMer. “yell, I would- like to be called ‘an introducer.’ 
My fi iend, Mr. Illacksmith. let me introduce yon to my friend, Mr. 
Plutocrat. I could almost swear that you are brothei-s, so near alike, 
you are. \ ou will find^each other wonderfully interesting, once you 
gel over the awkwardness of the introduction.” “ It is a good ?uuue.” 
t-md :\n-. A’edder, laughing. “Its a wonderful name,” said Grayson, 
‘•and its about the biggest and finest work in the world— to know 
human beings just as they are^uul to make them aetjuaiuted with one 
anotlK^ist as they are.. Why, its the foundation of all the deinoc- 
racy^JJtbrc is oreVer will he. Sometimes I think that friend lines.s is 
the. oidy achievement of life worth while,. and unfriendliness the only 
tragedy.” , The community center is a factory foy the manufacture ' 
.of friendship, and the,«^iief business of a community sccrctarv is to bo"^ 
“an introducer.” 



dust us the mere statement of a problem is half of its solution, like- 
wise free trade in friendshi;' among men would break down half the 
han-iers which separate them, because it would remove the chief cause 
of theii strife. For n coninninit}’^ to carry on its ^vo^k w ithout culti- 
vating the spirit of friendship is like drawing a harrow over frozen 
ground. This is so. essential to success that one of its chief, aims •: 
shoultl be to pminote free trade-in friendship hy producing a collec-^ 
turn of- community renter songs, so that the pVnple coiild sing the ' 

sentiment as.it is expressed in sucli poems as Richard Burton’s 

If T linff the time to flntt.a pinee .1^ 

- AU(| Hit nip (U»\vir full to 

With luy b(}Uyr'self, that call uut **lunw 
In my dnll.v life that nisheft bo; . ‘ 
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If I liiul tlio time to let my lienrt 
Speak out mid ‘take in my life lupart, 

To look about uml to stretch a limul 
To a eomrmle quartered in nu-lm*k luml ; 

Ah, (lod ! If'I.miglit but just still 
And hear the note of the wbippourwill, 

.1 think that my wish with God's would rhyme 

• If I had the tjmel 

If I Iiad the time to learn from you 
JIow much for comfori my wm*d eould do; 

And I told you then of my sudden will 
To^iss your feet when I did you ill ; 

If tlie fears abaek of the colduess feicmnl 
Could Mow, and the wroiij,' he quite exjilaiiied— 

IJrotliers. the souls t»f us all would chime, 

If we had llu» time! 

The coniinimity oentor seeks to promote friemlship, not only i. 
. local comnuinitics hut also among conininniiies, and not onlv anions 
communities 'll! a single state or nation, but among the. larger com 
inunitics of the nations themselves, by stimulating devotion to com- 
inon ideals for there can be no friendship unless there is similariti 
^f aims and purposes. There is, perhaps, no more accurate or beau 
tiful expression' of that which separates and unites national com- 
nmmlies, than is-to he found in the following letter sent to America 
l>y a pupil in 1 aris and made public by John IT. T’inley: 

It was onl.v.n little river, iilmost .1 r.rwk ; it was tall.'.I the Yser. One could 
fly ""'I 'I'O I>lr.ls could 

rnniunl nf T tl.« two banks there were 

111 I lous of niou. the one turuoil townrd tlie oilier, eye to eye. But tho distance 

dlstniioe which sopurntos rl;-ht from InJu.sUco. 

The ocean is so vast tliat life sea ruIIs do.Tmt dare to cross it. During seven 
• rl^e't'lLrrth of Ainprlca, going at full speed, 

^le^^ s ITut from one Side to the Other herfrts are touching, ' ‘ ^ 

‘ community center is complex and diffi- 

cult. Our business, however, is not to debate the possibility of reach- 

j « toward - it. When Socrates was 

asked. How shall we get to Mount Olympus? ” he answered, “By 
^.„4opig all your Walking in that direction.’? While , we keeiV Mount 
...Olympus in Bight to give us direction; ^we must recogiiize that the 
^ it is determined by conditions 
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from where we are, we must take things as is; ”, we must “ accept 
the universe” and try to fashion it as best we may with patience and 
good humor. . * 

Although the road to the community center goal is difficult, never- 
theless the hope of ultimate success has the begt of guarantees. It 
is buttre-ssed by unescapable nece^ity. The solid basis on which 
this hope rests is the lack of sdft-sulli^ency. On this fact ^ciety 
hself is founded. On this principle, Plato constructed his republic. 
Ao community nor nation, as well as no individual, is self-sufficient. 
This a])i)lies both to the supply of physical necessities and the supply 
of food for minds and souls. Xo nation, as no'mad? can long live 
Kolpinson Crpsoe type of exi.stence. They have a community of 
iiiferests. All men arc political animals. The^ must have with each 
other some kiild of business, either good or bad. The community 
renter movement merely aims to make this business good instead of 
had. The obvious sanity of this policy is the guarantee of its ulti- 
mate triumph. ■" . - 

While a lack of knowledge roncerning both the spirit and method 
of democracy makes the road to this goal a difficult one to travel, 
yet the rewards hy the way arc always in propwtion to, the hard- 
slrtps. The siitisfaction of. working for a cause' bigger than one’s 
lirivate advantage is never lost, whatever be the fortunes of the cause 
itself. Eric, a dying soldier boy in France writing his last letter to ' 
Ids father and mother, well expressed both the satisfacUoirancl its 
cause when he said : “ To a very small luunber it is grmi to live in 
Idstory; their number is scarcely 1 iu 10,000,000. To fho rest.it 
is only granted to live in their united achievements.” This is the 
experience not only of -vision-seeing, chivalrous youth wdio have not 
yet e.xchanged their ideals for their comforts, but it is the experience 
also of a mature Dian like Thomas Jefferson. When the long shadows 
fell across his life and he came to* write his epitaph, this is What 
howr<,fi>: ' 




% 


Here was buried- 
Thomas Jefferson 
author of the 
DECLARATION 
of 

AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

of. the ■' 

S^tute 5f 
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It is liighly significi.iit tliut lio never i.icntioiis the fact that he 
hud been governor of \'irginin, Secretary of Stale, minister to France, 
iwicc President of tlie. United Slates. That is to .say, lie never raea- 
t ions any personal rewards, anything that the people had done for 
hiiM, luit only what lie had done lor llie people, only tlie service 
which his genius and loyally had rendered to the eoiiinninit\'-canses 
of democracy and education. This alone is what he carcil to ie- 
inenibcr t\irh joy and pride. This is why the eoii/iiiiinii y-i-eip,.!. 
movement is jirstified in claiming the jnajdr loyalty of allsoldiers/^ 
of the coimuou w elfare. 


a 
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PART III. - 

A SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION. 


Tiie followin'^ is the constitution iircpiuvd by the writer for a 
coiiiiminily. center in AA !isbin;irlon.A). C.. niul is reproduced here 83 
a siijL^^ostiou to other conuuiuiities : 


I'iiKA.Mm.e, 




0, vlio poopjo of MiP Wilson NitniAl rttnimuiiil y of t!u* City of Wnsjiin^toii, 
in onhn- to secuiv tiu* mlvmtUijiVs nf or-unizod .Kell'-iirlp, to mnUo public 
oi'ini.fii more onli;;iiiefio(l iiml ellVciive. to jirojtioie the edm-ation of .•ulult.'i 
:iMil yontlis; for citizensliip in a (lonioerucy, to oi'i^miize' llu* usrt of the public ' 
M-Iino] ;I^^ the community rapitol, to foster u jj»‘i;:liborlioM(l siarit tiii‘ou.:;h wblcli 
llie rpiiniiunity iiitiy become u more enicitMii .^oeVi! unit, to prewni ntvtbes!? 
w;iMe lIir.oi;:ii tlio Abii>jinaion of socinl^.oetivities. to en;::u,v in e..operative ‘ 
eiitct]Hises for our' nioriil uml material welfare, nml to create a social older 
Jti-.re in luirmony witli ilie eon.sciemv uiul intellimMiee of the Nation, \lo onlaiii ’ 
iiiid esltiblish tlii.s eonstitutloii. ’ y 

• Autici.Kx !.“N'amk. 

The name of tills orKauizatlmt shall be tlie Wilson Xonifal (\miimuiity As.so- 
ciaiitm. uml Its hcaaiiimrler.s the \\ ilson Nornml ^School HuihUni<. 

Akticlk H. — Location. 

^ The cowimmity- slinll lie <lenno<l ns follows: nejrinnintj at Fourte»A»th nnd ' 
W i^tret.*t.s, tlieiKv mjirth on Uie east Hide of ^V>urn*eiitli Street to Moiiroejstreet, . . 
thence east on the east side of Mom-op Stand and Park'Moml to <5eoi-g^. Ave- 
mio, thence south on the \ve$t. side of Georpin Avenue to ii'viiiK^Strwt, tti^nce 
ea.st on the south side of frvlup Stivet to Soldler.s.’ Home, thena* south oir west 
Biile of fh>hiioVs* Home. McMUlun Park, and Reftemdr to Colle^v Street,. thence “ 
\vcst on north side of OoUepe Stmd nnd Harry Place to Tenth Street, tlumco 
wjuth on , the. west side of l^nth; Street toAV Street, tlieiw west, on the iiortU> " 
side of W Street to Fourtwnth Stretd, the place of liepinuliig. ■■ 

f - - ..... . , i 

;ARTICt£ ^ C ^ ^ V 

, ;sTl*^;;nietoh^,of 5he...wi.irte-n^^ 

rft(^vixl.Jnto roembewhiK ibroVtded^they are not^reglgtereA 
0 ^-^ orgttnr^ ' Or«vii>tR«ttnh^^ UtwfStloii 
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A COMMUNITY CKNTER. 


■Titlzpii nswociiitioiis,” “Home nnd school letifnies," " I{e<l Cross chapters’’ 
•‘Women a chibs,” •• CollcKo settlements,- “ Housekeei>eis’ alihuices,'’ desiring 
to reliilii tlielr imnie and litejitlty for the sid;e of cooperation with oilier 
d.raiiclies of .similar organizations, may Irecolne departments of this association 
. Tliere sliall be no^fupgestion of Tsuperlority or Inferiority •iinong tlie deimrt' 
meiit.s. Tla> nieinbers of each department shall have the same slumllnL- a-; ,.I1 
ollu'i* UK'inbers. . 

ARTiri.K jv. — Okfk'eks. ^ ■ 

Tlie n.ssoeiatlon shall elect by ballot from Its own members a hoard of diroc 
tors, or coimnunlty council, wliieh shall be both a legislative nnd an exeenlive 
b-Kl.v. It shall consist of not less than G nor more than l.j niemlier.s. Tlioy 
shall be elected for a perlod'«f three years, excepting for llie first vear wlioa 
ono-llilrd of the mimber .s-lmll be elected for one year, oiie-llilrd for'two’ vears 
Hiul oiio-tliird for tliroe jvnrs. # ’ 

The cliairman of tire coinniittee in charge of eacit department of llie assod.v 
tion sj^ill lie a memlier of llie board of directors. A clyiirman may be aiipninipd 
by tbe board or selected by Mie department il.self and contirined bv tlie lioml 
(•hairmen sliall liave tbe right to select , the nicinliers of their own'cmniniti.’e.s 

Tlie cfiiinmiiiity secretary, wlio.se public election is proi'lded for liv the boanl 
of e<Uication, sliall bp a memlier of the board of direcTors and a memlier ox 
oflicio of all coiannltees. It shall ho his duty to exerpi.se' general suiH-rvision 
over all tlie aclivliles of the as.sociation, and to noinlnate. by and wllh the 
consent of the directors, all assistant seVretarles, They shall have, tlie right to 
attend- all meetliigs of tlie board an.l take inirt in the d'isciissioiis. but shall 
Jiavo no 

As soon aftor ilie anmial olortlon ns <'onvoni<*nt the (Hreotors .shall moot to 
or^mnlzo. iiml shall olool from tlu*1r own mimbor a prosMont; vloo prosi.lotit 
ami u sooretaiT-lt'OMsuror, who shall porfonu iho diitics usually iHjrfonned by 
siU-h oftierrs, ami who Nhall also bo tho oHIoits of the u.s.soclatlon. 


^ . Artki.u y. — Pki»artmknts. 

Tlie hoard of directors l.s autliorlzed to organize and opornto depnrtmoiits 
of netlvlty, such as forum, civics, reereatlon, home iiiid scIkhiI, IniyliigVIuh, and 
cojnimfltlty hank, whose ffctlvlties shall bo supervised and whose aecouiit.s 'shall 
bo audited liy the hoard of fllroctorB. • . ' 

1. Foniiii -Department : T;he committee In charge of this department sImII 
arrange for public meetings, at .such times as the association niny decide, L 
the free and orderly- ellsct issl^ of all qne.stIons which concern the social, moral, 
pqlitlcal, ilnd.'econoinlc v^SlTarc of the comnuuilty. It slmll select a- presiding 
officer, for such meetings, secure speakers, suggest 'subjects, and 'formulate the 
method of condyetlnp dlsoiisslons, 

,2. necreatloii Departniont; Tho committee In charge of tills department slmll 
-proyitle and; conduct games, dances,, community 'dcnmns,‘;muslcid.s, motion 
pictures, and shall prdmotli all similar play acUviUes, wtth.a view to Increasing 


the joy. honIth,jiiid among b<Jth adults, r^nd youthk 

The coiumjite^; In cluirjje' o^.Uiis* Uepaiiments 

.VMft'stho mtemberS' wt th 1 tlie" means .* of i infnrmn "f t i « i 


shnlt ^ 


In govefiSent 'By of IfttbliSy » surest In' ^ilch 

W8 nienihoK ^ity contribute to the i^nomlc^hnd evident Istf a U on of 

ihe."'*"**" . ... 


A SUOr,F.STr.D coxstitution. 
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, II prcpnnition far olllzpnship. an.l ilcvlso mctluHls of orsanlzliifc the youth Into 
viihintnry. co<M)enitlyp, mid cnnstriictlvp fonns of patriotic service. ' 

-1. Tlie Home anil School Pepartiiieiit ; 'i'l^ie cominittee In elmrtte of this de- 
Uiirimeiit shall seek to promote closer coopera I iim ladweeii the sehiad and horaa 
Who teachers and pareutS; it shall aim to improve the school equipment, to 
secure more adeinmte siippi,rt and better heasiii" eonditioiis for teachers; It 
shall orcauize and conduct stmly classes for youths and adults; it shall provide 
sacli ways and means or remove such obstacles as may Im necessary to enable 
all cldl.lren to remain in school until they have fudshed the cramiunr (trades, 
wl, ether tliese ohstaele.s he the kind of studies now pursued in scIkhiI, the home 
mndiiioiis of the children, or the eeonomie condilloiis of the community. ' 

■ 1 . Ihiyin- Clah Department: Tlic eomiaitlec la clnirce of this department 
shall orcanize,aiid operate in tl,e sclimd a delivery station for food prcslucts with, 
a \iew of (lecrca.sinc ttie cost of living';, it sliall' ostal,iisli a dirwt relation 
JViueea llie jiroilucer and consumer lu order to ellmrimte \vaste.s; it shall 
sc. l: to safeguard tlie l.eoples lioi^ltli i.y fnrulshlac tlie purest food obtainable" 
a sliall tdm to^ moralize trade by ftivinft full weiydtt an.l measure and substitut- 
ing imiIjIIc s.-rvice for lu-ivato e.yploitatioii ; it sladl eliminate deht^iy asking 
oi no cr^lt mid (,'ivlii(rpiono; it sliall pnictli'e economy and equity in order 
h. s.-cnre«:irccr fotnrn|to tlie produeer and deerease tlie cost to the eonmimer. 

.\n amiflT fee stiiili be rofitilred of nil members of ttie Imyliig club, paviible* 
nmirlcrly in iidvalice. to defrik}- opcriHliig expenses, ilie amount of the foe to be 
deua-niined by llie oommilUH', an.l It shall li.j .leeremse.r or lneifase.1 ns the 
mindier ..f inemi.ers and volume of hii.sin.'ss warrant. .Ml meuihers shall .secure 
Ptcir jronds :it tlio not ' cost lu-tco. ■ 

'I.mmIs Shall he ?ol<l'...iiJyT> menih.'rs of lh.;lmylng .•lul)., .'tiemhership In the 
ha.' imr cl.d. is oikmi only t.i iiiomhers of the asso. diction an.l only to those mem- 
ulio tiro depositors In tliP connnuiiity Imnk. 

^rim haying cliih idnill sot asl.le iinunally'a .sum equal to 2 per cent of the ' 
\ amount ..f Its sal.',s, to ho tis.al by the assm lnlhm fer tile purpo.se of c.luoiitlng 
•Its memhers hi the pri.u iple an.l pnnHleo .of e.M.peratl.m,. until public approprl- 
a,iams are snlli. i.Mit t.i provide the- m'ean.s f.ir sn.di .'.)ii.-ation. 

Vn... flnl) sliall s..t asl.le nnuimlly a sum .^im.l t.i 1 per c.mt of life n'mount of 
roservo fiiml to (‘ovor uiuxpmod losses 

The ...imnlitoo iu .l.argo ..f the In.ying cUH. .shall s^rve without co.npensntlon 
"it >»m.\ employ. one or more exm^vs to eonduct the Imsine.ss of the dub 
. tvl... .agmll rcelvo compeif.-iuilll 1..rffl7dr services, the amount of which shall 
h.> hNi',1 by the cummittee, Inrt the umoimt shall be determined, ns far ns pos- 
a ptn-ronfntx'*' basis according to service rcmlcrod. , - • 

All elif-cks, drafts, or notes iimde In the rmme of tlie club shnU be co'Unter-'^ 
signed h.v tile, ehairman of the directing cmmilttet'. The, executive lu dmrm' 
i«f the buYrifveliih shall be required to give a surety boii.l. 

0, Coniihunlty Tliiuk Deimrlmeut: The committee In charge of -Utls depart- 
ment shall ovgaidzo and comliiot a credit. union bank, for ibemWs of the.. 
u.s.soclatlon dn order to enpltallze honesty tind to .democrntlse cr^lt, -nnd^d 
multip y the elllelehcy of their savings by,pgollng, them for .cooi^ratlve tia^. 

It .shall be knotvn ns the "Community Bank." It shall r^lvc savings' 
IKislts, both ftpm children au(U hdults hud 8halD>>nkevloa,ns. It , «inll; Tf .^riofc : < 
“ '■ "i iTi nsT;eg«Hi8%|® of 


may 

coudiict (to busiiioss 'Vvli^B^irth^equlrea to 
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A COMMC'lfITY. CENTfii 


Ihe bonk, shall make loans only to imllvhlual ntemlMsrsW the assotiation 
• nml to tfie buyhiK club for urmluc-tive i>uh>oA^. but no loan shall bo made hr 
any member of the bommitlSp i.Mharpe of the bank. Deposits may be received 
rrom tlu^se other tlmii memhers. * * ^ . 

The bank shall issue m, ,#,.ital sl,Kk. but shall clmrKe entrance fees, which 
shall lK> used MS a reserve fund and r^turne,! to depositoi's wlien thov withdraw 
from nK'tnl>ers!ilp. 

The hauk nmy make small short-time mans ewired only'hy the charnc-ter 
and industry 4»f the borrower. It tnay make lonij^tlme loans, socuretl hv 
nwrtpujje, cliaracter, «n<l industry, to yoiinp men and women for the purpose 
of helrunp them to secure -Imuses iu wtik-Ii to start homee, and the r^vuient of 
such loans may he made on the amortization plan. 

The rate of Imert4t charpetl for all loans shall be 5 per cent. Tlie amouift 
of Intcr^t A lowe.1 on deposits shall l>e the net protit after operalinp exiKthscs 
are piiid. The bank shall Use no other hank as a clearing house which is not 
under the supervision of the Unitcl States Govermuent. All loans si, nil Ihj 
made by check and ,d| such checks shall be countersfgnetl by the chairman of 
the din'ftinp i*othinUtee. 

^ amount e<iual to one-hnlf of 1 per cent of its cleiwslts shall he set 
on tiniount equal to 10 i>er cent of Its deposits 

^nll l,e lnve.ste<I In FtMlernI F.irm Loan Bonds. Lilterty Bouds. or mother 
I-€<leral. Stnto, or nmuicipnl bonda 

The community hnnir shall be operated not on the principle of unllmlte*!, 
joint, and several liability of Its uieml>er.s hut it shall have the right to de- 
•«'t« l.a.v,uents from thca to me^-t ,my loss through „,,p„hi loans, pro, 
Tided the reserve fniid Is not wifflcient to cover such losses. 

ArtU I.E VI. — CoorKRATlON. 
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nnnnni meeting to •ieet omters. hear V(^rts from all departments, and to’ 
tnmsnct such other busluess as may be necessary. 

This constlrttlon may be mnen.Ied at apy naauni meeting o#at any qnarterly , 
meeting If previous notice of the proposed ariiendnient la given. In nil eleo 
tions the p^ferentlnl ballot, nmy be used with referent both to officers a^. 
mcasinc--; the Inttmtive, tcfeiemium. nnU recull muy'be'ouiDloyed in such umu- 
ifcr ;js the associfitioii itself may lietenulno. 


AN Ol'TL^XE FOR A COXSTITUTIOX, 


The following Is a digest of the precedlug constitution for those coniiminltlea 
Inch may prefer a briefer form : 

p 

Article I.— Name. 

'fl-isassoclntiou •shall ho- known a.s The' Community Center Association of 

School District Xo County of state of 

and.lts hemlqtinrters the .... sci.oolhouse’"'’.'” 

* Article II.— Object, 

Its object 'shall be to mohlihe tf,e people of this -comniunlty for national 
sen Ice and organized .self-help, to equip Its memlters for citizenship In a deuioc- 
racy, to prevent needless waste through the dupllcatlon of activities and to ' 
','atll)u'' "'® c«'‘«'‘euee and intelligence, of the- 

Abticle I U.— Members. 

. Its members , shall be all adult citizens pf the district. Any orgaulzntlon 
Tvliicii is nonpnrtl^nn aud udnsectnrian and ^vhos^» aim Is the public welfare mdv 
bLvome a department of .the association. * 

^ \ ■ ' 

'■ " AjtTicLE IV.— Officers. ' ' - ^ 

. The association shnil elect not iess than 9 and. not more than V) directors. > 
who slmll constitute the community council. The council shall elect from its' 
own members a president, vice presMent and secretary-treasurer, who shall 
also be the officers of the association. Tlie clmlrnmn In chargfe of any depart- ' 
nien( of work shall be a member of the coiutn unity council. 

. % -T: 

'ABTictE V. — Community .Skcbktart. ^ 



y ^ ^ Article VI, -^Depabtii^cntss 

~/;T^'.*Ssbcf5tI3n.sh^l drn^tzq/iind citmdffct .wh'ntev^ %j 

It deems necessafXv^.'tiwt ggi-idinenV-ne 

DDtiotMl, eueh n& ^rdmi civic*' recreaBon, home land scht 
cotnmunlty bank/ , -,c ■ - 


The community council may employ executive or business manager to ' 
carry on its /work, who shall be paid eltUer from public appropriations- of by 
volunteer contributions. ^ vr 




